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<*Stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free’’ 


Great Is the Mystery of Godliness 


GOD 


Was Manifest 
in the flesh 


Justified 
in the Spirit 


Seen 


of Angels 


Preached 


unto the Gentiles 


Believed on 
in the World 


Received up 


into Glory 
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HIGHLY VALUED AUXILIARY 
Sunday School Orchestra of St. Paul’s Church, Allentown, Pa., 


Participates in Every Session 


For more than thirty years the Sun- 
day school orchestra has been a val- 
uable, and therefore helpful part of the 
Sunday school hour, its membership 
varying between 14 and 18 instrumen- 
talists. Its service is rendered in what 
is called the Main Department of the 
school with curtained and partitioned 
sections for the Intermediate, Senior, 
Young People’s Departments, and eight 
adult Bible classes. 

The Executive Board of the Sunday 
school has maintained that enjoyable 
singing—whether in the worship period 
or in the closing exercises of the hour— 
depends to a great extent on the direc- 
tor of singing and an orchestra tuned 
to the finest pitch, well balanced as to 
instruments, and playing in perfect 
harmony. It has frequently been ob- 
served that when the singing is not up 
to standard, a few members of the or- 
chestra were absent. On the other 
hand, when the full orchestra is present, 
the singing is always spirited, and song 
is on the lips of everyone. 

With only a few exceptions in a year, 
the orchestra, which rehearses one eve- 
ning a week, plays a special number 
either from the classics or a simple 
hymn. Only on rare occasions are solo- 
ists used. The full orchestra accom- 
panies all hymns and recently has se- 
lected an opening theme which serves 
to bring the school to a point of order 
where the superintendent has little 
difficulty in announcing the first hymn. 


A Successful Orchestre 

There are three reasons why St. 
Paul’s Sunday school, Allentown, Pa., 
feels that their orchestra is a success. 
First, the selection of an orchestra 
leader is very important. Considera- 


tion is given to his own ability as an 


By Harry A. FritscH 


instrumentalist, particularly one of the 
leading instruments, such as trumpet 
or violin. He does not direct the or- 
chestra during the session but uses the 
baton during rehearsals in the week. 
He must be a man of definite church 
interest and loyalty. The selection of 
music for such numbers and on special 
occasions is left entirely to his choos- 
ing, and all music in this Sunday school 
must be appropriate to the occasion. At 
present, the orchestra leader is Richard 
T. Weidner, a member of one of the 
prominent church families, a student at 
Muhlenberg College, and one of the 
most able trumpet soloists in the city. 
He has appeared as soloist with the 
Allentown Band on many occasions at 
home and in surrounding communities. 
The Allentown Band is the oldest and 
reputedly one of the best of municipal 
bands. Mr. Weidner’s directing and 
participation in the orchestra itself is 
an inspiration to the other members. 

The present accompanist of the or- 
chestra is Miss Sylvia Minich, an ex- 
pert on the piano and pipe organ, a 
pupil of the church organist, Dr. War- 
ren F. Acker, who handles the three- 
manual Moller organ of the church 
with ease and beauty of performance in 
frequent recitals. 

In the second place, it has been a 
policy for many years to find a place 
in the orchestra for the young people 
from the Sunday school who are not 
ready, from the standpoint of pro- 
ficiency, to appear in public in solo 
work but who, with practice and coach- 
ing, grow to be valuable members of 
the orchestra. As these young people 
appear in the orchestra they are a con- 
stant reminder to others who have be- 
gun to study on various instruments 
that they, too, some day may be 

awarded a place in 

the Sunday school or- 
chestra. This priv- 
ilege has definitely as- 
sisted in several cases 
to keep young people 
interested in the Sun- 
day school and at- 
tached to the church. 

The finest concert ever 

presented by our or- 
'chestra was the one 


The Orchestra of 
St. Paul’s Sunday 
School, Allentown, Pa. 
Sylvia Minich 
(center, front row), 
accompanist, 
Richard T. Weidner 
(third row, right), 
leader. 
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given in the church last spring to an 
audience of nearly 400 people. 

In the third place, two or three mem- 
bers of the orchestra are older and ex- 
perienced players—for instance the 
bass violinist. These players not only 
give foundation to the orchestra, but 
add to the variety of instruments and, 
most important of all, inject quality so 
that each member may strive for per- 
fection of tone, tempo and triumph. 

No one in the orchestra is paid for 
his services, but the leader is given a 
very modest sum for each rehearsal. 
The Sunday school is host to the mu- 
sicians each summer at a chicken and 
waffle dinner. The orchestra gives its 
services on several other occasions 
throughout the year, in addition to the 
Sunday school hour on Sundays, such 
as the Annual Teachers’ Supper Meet- 
ing, Children’s Day, Christmas pageant. 

The pastor of the church is George 
A. Greiss, D.D.° The general superin- 
tendent of the Sunday school is Harry 
A. Fritsch. 
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Anniversaries 


rightly observed, set into activity a 
trio of our most useful posesssions 
of mind and heart. As if one had 
journeyed back into the past, they 
call our faculty of remembering into 
service and enable us to review the 
events of our lives and at the same 
time to indulge in interesting and 
profitable comparisons. We see ad- 
vances from crude implements to the 
complicated mechanisms and _sys- 
tems of our way of life. We note 
also the lapses into decay of morals 
and abuse of privileges. It is sig- 
nificant that in the hundredth year 
of our civilization we boast of 
achievements and fear the judgment 
of our abuse of the gains in power 
and learning. 


At the occurrence of anniversa- 
ries, we glimpse the stream of events 
in distinction from a pile of happen- 
ings. Reasoning comes to the aid of 
memory and life is given meanings. 


The look backward does not show 
the years laid side by side as are the 
paving stones of a highway of travel. 
We see, dimly but convincingly, that 
sowing and reaping, establishing and 
maintaining, planning and con- 


structing, are intimately connected. 
The most powerful forces of men 
and women demonstrate their power 
in the successive generations of 
family, the progress of communities, 
the traditions of nation and home- 
land. In celebrations patterns woven 
by the past are indicated. 


In some ways God’s most won- 
derful gift to man is the ability to 
look ahead. How admirable is the 
spirit of the pioneer who has pushed 
into new realms of endeavor as 
much for those who will come after 
him as in his own behalf. In this 
ability to establish schools, plant 
churches, and build communities 
and cities for the future one sees the 
finite, human, faint reflection of the 
infinite mind. With God all things 
are present. In man the present 
projects the future. It is an enigma 
for reason, but the logic of prophecy 
that men choose to make beginnings 
and that generations after them re- 
member their deeds with gratitude. 
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s/s Churk in the News 


He Needs Tires 

THE tires on the minister’s automobile wear out just 
like any others. No favoritism toward the clergy is in- 
dicated in the United States ban on sale of new tires. 

This shows that the govern- 
ment has evil intentions re- 
garding religion, believes The 
Evangelist, weekly paper of the 


— Ae")\ 
t Roman Catholic diocese of 


ow Albany, N. Y. “The first in- 


yaa = stance of war rationing directly 
Sy ¥ affecting the public finds no 
consideration given to the re- 
ligious interests of the people,” 

charges The Evangelist. 
“Such a total disregard of the 
religious rights of the American people can hardly be 


viewed as an oversight. It has all the appearance of an 
intentional and premeditated official policy.” 


One Way to Get Rid of a Preacher 

Wuen R. Harry Jones died, he left a will bequeathing 
about $100,000 to his church, the Independence Boule- 
vard Christian Church of Kansas City. There was one 
unusual feature of this bequest, reports The Christian 
Century. The hundred thousand was not for the church 


if, sixty days after Mr. Jones’ death, the Rev. Dr. Harry 


L. Ice was still pastor. 

“If in sixty days after my death one Harry L. Ice is 
employed as pastor or in any other capacity by the 
Independence Boulevard Christian Church, then the 
income to the church from the trust established herein 
must be void and stopped,” read a codicil to the will. 

So Dr. Ice resigned. 


Church in Warring World 

_ Tue wartime functions of the church, according to a 
“pastoral letter” issued by the executive committee of 
the Federal Council of Churches, are the inspiring of 
men, both in the armed forces and at home, with faith, 
hope, and courage; ministering to victims of war; pre- 
serving world-wide Christian fellowship; and being in 
the vanguard of preparation for a just and durable 
peace. “The great sacrifice of treasure and of life must 
not be in vain. ._We must. build now the spiritual founda- 
tions for a better order of the world,” says a recent 
statement of the Council. 

America’s leading interchurch bodies, including the 
Federal Council, Home Missions Council, and Foreign 
Missions Conference, have planned a co-ordination of 
all wartime services. Wo 

The co-ordinating committee will be composed of rep- 
resentatives of the General Commission on Army and 
Navy Chaplains, the Christian Commission for Camp 
and Defense Communities, the Committee on the Con- 
scientious Objector, the Committee on Foreign Relief 
Appeals in the Churches, the Commission to Study the 
Bases of a Just and Durable Peace, and a committee yet 
to be organized which will assume responsibility toward 
aliens and prisoners of war in America. 
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This committee will seek to interpret to the general 
public the co-operative wartime services of the churches. 


Daily Prayer 

Durinc January, Syracuse, N. ‘Y., is asked to observe 
a one-minute prayer period, at 6.30 each evening. The 
plan involves the halting of all traffic, as traffic lights 
flash red. Radio stations are to use the minute for offer- 
ing the daily prayers. 

The idea of the Angelus hour of prayer was developed 
by the Rev. Dr. Edward L. Keller, pastor of the First 
Lutheran Church and president of the Syracuse Coun- 
cil of Churches. Assisting him in arranging the observ- 
ance are the Rev. Casimir Piejda, pastor of Sacred Heart 
(Polish) Church; the Rev. Victor F. Ciciarelli of Our 
Lady of Pompie Church; and Rabbi Irwin I. Hyman. 

In Kansas City ministers of Protestant, Roman Cath- 
clic, and Jewish groups are asking that all church bells 
ring at noon, and people pause for a moment of prayer. 

A similar noon prayer period is being observed in 
Asheville, N. C. Mill whistles are blown, and announce- 
ments made oyer local radio stations, as people every- 
where stop a minute to pray. 


Ten Per Cent Increase 

“THERE ought to be at least a 10 per cent increase in 
salaries of ministers to meet the rapid rise in living 
costs,” states Dr. Robert G. Armstrong, in The Record, 
publication of the New Hampshire Congregational- 
Christian Conference. 

Failure to make this increase in the pastor’s salary is, 
in effect, requiring him to accept a decrease in income, 
as living costs have gone up more than 10 per cent, 
points out Dr. Armstrong. 

“The cost of living is rising rapidly. The pinch of that 
fact will be felt more and more as the war goes on. 
Churches should face this fact as regards the minister. 
He belongs to no union. He cannot force a wage increase. 

“Hither he must decrease his efficiency in the parish 
(by curtailing the operation of his automobile, etc.) or 
the church must help him meet the changing economic 
situation due to the war,” says Dr. Armstrong. 


Church Attendance 

Tue recent three-month church attendance campaign 
in which seventy-eight Protestant churches in Buffalo 
kave participated, showed that church-going is on the 
increase today, declares Dr. Ross W. Sanderson, execu- 
tive secretary of the Buffalo Council of Churches. 

People are seeking solace, moral courage, and divine 
guidance in the churches, Dr. Sanderson believes. “We 
have been expecting too little of ourselves,’ he says. 
“Tt was thought heretofore that when one-third of a 
church’s membership turned out Sunday morning the 
attendance was good. The campaign proved that about 
50 per cent of the membership can be counted on. 

“Church attendance is definitely on the increase. This 
is the result of the world crisis and the realization of 
the importance of spiritual values in maintaining 
democracy.” 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By Juius F. SEEBACH 


The Sesquicentennial of the Bill of Rights seems to 
have had a good bit to do with a project which Lieu- 
tenant General Ben Lear proposes to apply to the 
120,000 soldiers of the Second Army under his command 
in Tennessee. The general has taken as his motto Crom- 
well’s definition in 1653 of the citizen soldier, as “one 
who knows what he fights for and loves what he knows.” 
To this end, his plan of instruction, beginning in Jan- 
uary, presents a series of “background” lectures on 
“geography, American history, the struggle for human 
liberty, origins of the Fascist, Nazi and Communist sys- 
tems, the world crisis, and the military establishment 
of the United States.” In the group of lectures on 
geography there will be five lectures on world and hem- 
isphere geography and world trade alone. General Lear 
has a further purpose, which he expresses by a quota- 
tion from General von Steuben, “the father of discipline 
in the American Army of 1778.” Said Steuben then: 
“The genius of this people is that one must first explain 
—and then give the order.” 


These Troubled Days furnish fine growing weather, 
among other freakish weeds, for astrology. Despite the 
repeated condemnation, ridicule and exposure of its vain 
pretensions by scientific organizations, many public 
libraries publish lists of books on astrology in their 
monthly bulletins, and classify them under the heading 
“science.” Many department stores offer weekly lectures 
and chart demonstrations to their customers, as if the 
fraud were a reputable vehicle of information. The cause 
is obvious. Many minds are troubled in these days and 
grasp blindly for comfort. Either because these minds 
are weak or unbalanced, they accept the mystic bosh 
of this pseudo-scientific patter as a form of super-wis- 
dom. They submit to the guidance of horoscopes, into 
which they read their own longings. Those who are 


t tempted to accept this transparent form of fraud should 


take heed to an experience in an English city recently 
bombed. In a street of shops all the windows were 
smashed by concussion and flying fragments. In one 
shop, however, enough glass remained to display a sign 
placed there before the bombing: “Don’t worry. The 
Stars say there will be no war.” 


Another Kind of trouble is turning up for Brazil. The 
Integralistas, an ultra-nationalist party which was dis- 
persed in 1938 after an unsuccessful attempt on the life 
cf President Vargas charged to them, are coming to life 
again. This party, more widely known as the “Green 
Shirts,” because of their badge of membership borrowed 
from the Fascist “Black Shirts,” is said to be a home 
product; but its views are strictly totalitarian. In this 
renewed activity the Integralistas are believed to be 
using Nazi money, since they are using Nazi methods. 
This is the more credible, in view of the growing clashes 
of the Brazilian State Police with organized bands of 
Nazis among the 500,000 Germans in the State of Rio 
Grande Do Sul. Some of these have appeared in the 
complete uniform of Hitler’s storm troopers. The gov- 
ernment is more gravely worried over the possibilities 


cf the situation because many of the officers in the army 
are either known or suspected to be Integralistas. It 
should be noted that the condition is not localized. 
Uruguay has been struggling with the same disturb- 
ances. As a result the Uruguayan authorities have led 
police raids on a number of German and Italian firms 
directing the disorders. 


The Japanese “Society for Middle Kingdom Good 
Will” has just made a courteous gesture toward the 
Chinese. It has petitioned eight of its national min- 
istries to entitle their hostile neighbor “Middle King- 
dom” rather than “China” in all their official papers. 
The Society thinks it shameful that “so great a nation” 
should be degraded by the Anglo-American designation 
that was originally derived from the popular trade in 
chinaware. This polite bid for a better understanding, 
however, must be looked at in the light of the larger 
movement cultivated by Japan to consolidate the racial 
feeling of the Far East against the “foreign devils” of 
the West. The most recent illustration of that desire 
was the promise of the Japanese not to bomb Manila if 
the Filipinos would turn their arms against the Amer- 
ican soldiers and make common cause with them. Japan 
will have to acknowledge her own sin against China. 
The name she has been using (Shina, pronounced Shee- 
nah) was deliberately adapted from the western usage, 
as over against the ancient Chinese title, Chung-Kuo, 
which means the Middle Kingdom. But the Japanese 
interpretation of the western name for China is open to 
correction. It is more probable that the name familiar 
to us is derived from the impress of the Chin Dynasty, 
one of whose line built the Great Wall, and thus stamped 
its name upon future ages. 


A Recent Publication, “Bible Plants for American 
Gardens,” should prove an intriguing bit of news for 
Bible-loving people. The book is an outcome of the 1941 
exhibition of the International Floral Show presented 
by the New York Botanical Garden. On that occasion 
the exhibit of the plants of Bible times proved so pop- 
ular that visitors found great difficulty in getting near 
the plants. In this book the author, Eleanor A. King, 
not only describes the “trees, herbs, flowers, grains, per- 
fumes, water plants, thorns and thistles of the biblical 
era,” but tells how they. may be obtained, grown and 
adapted to our gardens. Miss King makes an attractive 
suggestion for a church-yard garden of Bible plants in 
which church members take a constructive part. Con- 
sider the possible spiritual influence of such a setting 
for any church that has a little ground, this capture of 
some of the atmosphere of the Holy Land to influence 
the worshipers. The project, however, would be useful 
not only for its decorative values to the church grounds, 
but likewise could be used educationally for the Sunday 
school and financially to improve church funds through 
the sale of plants and herbs grown on the premises. 
There are also suggestions for the use of biblical plants 
and flowers for altar decoration, and for edible purposes 
in church suppers and other festivities. 
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s/s Story of SORA Ei 


A Contrast in the Teachings of HINDUISM and CHRISTIANITY 


“ONE day,” said Miss Lilith Schwab, now on furlough 
after years of service in the Lutheran Mission in India 
—“one day,” she wrote, “a Brahman maiden of thirteen 
years of age was brought by her father to the mission- 
ary in charge of a girls’ boarding school in our mission 
in India. He was a retired government official of good 
family and standing in the community, one who by his 
traditions was acquainted with and observant of the 
obligations which the Hindu cult of India places upon 
the Brahman caste. Said he to the missionary, ‘I bring 
you my daughter, Kamala Devi. She is a deserted 
widow, and there is nothing for her so far as the future 
is concerned which Hinduism can give to her. Not only 
is she deprived of a home and the protection of a hus- 
band, but she must bear the curse which Hinduism lays 
upon child widows in this country.’ He continued: 

““But I have witnessed what your Christian religion 
holds of promise for girls even like my Kamala Devi; 
so I have brought her to you. Take her into your school, 
where she will have the influences of your Christian 
religion.’ 

“The missionary, to whom this Brahman father of- 
fered his daughter, was thoughtful of the obligation 
which was involved. She said to her visitor, ‘Do you 
understand all the implications of this proposition? Do 
you know that Christianity is life and that it will neces- 
sarily evolve a new form of living among those who 
receive the teaching which we have from our Lord Jesus 
Christ? In the symbolical language of your country, one 
conveys the thought to you that where our Lord Christ 
walks there the lotus flower of adoration and consecra- 
tion often blossoms and the fragrance of that new life 
ascends as the odor of sweet-smelling incense to the 
throne of divine grace. 

“*What then, my Brahman friend? What if I take 
your daughter into this Christian school and give her 
all that Christian education is capable of bestowing on a 
vioman? What if to her comes not only the lotus flower 
of consecration, but also the fragrant jasmine blossom 
cf education and enlightenment. You have thought of 
these as means of preparing her for a life of teaching; 
a vocation, and thus remunerative and protective of her 
future. But what will you do if jasmine and lotus both 
are found in the garland of her character? What will 
you say to this daughter of yours if some day she comes 
to you and declares her faith in Jesus as her Lord? What 
if she declares her desire for Christian baptism? What 
will be the reaction of your caste? What of your Hindu- 
ism when you must face such a result of her being in a 
Christian school?’ 

“The father replied, ‘Even that, if it comes, I will ac- 
cept. My daughter has no opportunity for life in Hindu- 
ism. For her it can hold only the scorn and curse of 
early and sonless widowhood. Her only lot is to be a 
Cinderella among the pots in a Hindu household.’ 

“So Kamala Devi entered a Christian boarding school; 
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and, along with all her secular studies and the happy 
activities of such an institution in India, she daily had 
opened to her the beauties and wonders of the Word of 
God. The result? She believes in Jesus as the Saviour 
of the world, and it is the prayer of the missionary who 
accepted the responsibility of her Christian education 
that she will adorn herself with the full garland of 
Christian womanhood. When this occurs, the fragrance 
of her faith and life will be wafted back into the 
Brahman home in which she was born and into the lives 
of her family, as has been the case of so many converts 
in India.” 


A Four-Flower Garland 

Miss Schwab explained with some detail the flower 
symbols to which reference was made in the above- 
quoted interview between the missionary and the 
Brahman father. She 
said of the lotus, “It 
is the flower of re- 
ligious awakening. 
In Hindu medita- 
tions it signifies the 
print of the footsteps 
of the Lord of life as 
He has walked 
among the loyal 
womanhood of India 
and left the fragrant 
flower of adoration 
and consecration. To 
the Christian woman 
the lotus flower is 
the new life in Christ 
which springs up at 
His touch and blos- 
soms forth in con- 
secrated loving and living. 

“The jasmine flower symbolizes Christian education 
and enlightenment. It is the favorite of all the flowers 
of India for the adornment of the hair and for the making 
of garlands. Its fragrance is conceived as permeating 
the quiet darkness of an Indian night, even as Christian 
education and enlightenment have entered quietly into 
the blackness of unenlightened womanhood in India and 
given visions of higher and better forms of living. 

“There is a third flower which would belong to this 
garland which Christian evangelism in India provides 
for its women,” Miss Schwab continued. “It is the pas- 
sion flower, which bears upon its petals and within it 
the symbols of our Lord’s passion. Its fragrance is 
almost of another world. It is symbolic of Christian 
service—lowly, loving, suffering service in the name of 
the Lord of life. All Christian women understand it as 
part of their garland of flowers. Added to lotus and 
jasmine, it reminds one of work engaged in by doctors 
and nurses, by the Bible women in the hospitals, and 
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by all those who minister to the suffering in Christian 
love and service. Of such workers in crowded com- 
munities in India it has been said, ‘The fragrance of 
their lives lingers long after they have entered into the 
presence of their Lord and when their visits to the sick, 
the sorrowing, and the deserted have ceased.’ The faint 
fragrance of that purple and white flower typifies the 
lingering memories of ‘God’s angels of mercy come to 
bring relief from pain and sweet rest to sufferers.’ 

“Yet another blossom has a symbolic place among the 
Christian women in India,” Miss Schwab continued. “It 
is the marigold—a brilliant, homey flower which grows 
in profusion in fields and gardens. Worn in the black 
braid of hair at the nape of the neck, it is a familiar 
sight in the villages of India. Marigolds are woven into 
garlands and given the visitors to village congregations 
of our church in India. The flower typifies rural life, 
life near the soil, life among the lowly in India. As re- 
lated to our churches in the Telugu land, it represents 
countless Christian women—wives and mothers—in the 
mud huts of India. Their simple acceptance of the Lord 
as their Saviour, their devotion to church and home, 
and their faithfulness in village Christian life are sym- 
bolized by this fourth of India’s flowers.” 


Father Heyer’s Beginnings 

Concerning the beginnings of missionary work by 
Lutheran Americans in India, Miss Schwab referred in 
general to the effects of the Gospel upon ignorance, pov- 
erty, sickness, and distress in the land where Hinduism 
was the traditional form of worship and of social or- 
ganization. Said she concerning Father Heyer’s begin- 
nings in Guntur: 

“In his first year of labor among the Telugus he had 
under his care seven small elementary schools, and in 
some of these schools girls were admitted and taught. 
His first year’s report showed that twenty-two girls re- 
ceived Christian education. How interesting it would 
be to know the life history of each of those twenty-two 
girls! When they grew into womanhood, did the flower- 
ing jasmine of Christian education and enlightenment 
fill their lives? Or were they lost to education in early 
years, their new culture smothered, as it were, by the 
ever-encroaching jungle of Hinduism? 

“There are no records that can be consulted as to the 
persistence of Christian education and of other Chris- 
tian virtues which have been implanted and developed 
by our century-old mission. What statistics do show is 
that the proportion of illiteracy for all of India’s woman- 
hood is ninety-eight per cent. Not quite two per cent 
of the womanhood of India is literate. But in the sec- 
tion of that country where our mission has been in serv- 
ice since Father Heyer’s arrival there in 1842, sixteen 
‘out of every hundred women and girls of school age 
belonging to our churches there can read and write. 
They can read the Bible. 

“Many other influences are quite as active as those 
that are the direct products of the teaching missions of 
Christianity. India is permeated with the idealism which 
comes from the Gospel. Humanly speaking, discon- 
tinuance of the ministry in which we have been engaged 
with ever-growing intensity and efficiency since 1842 
will permit revival of the influences of false gods and 
false cults. Persistent support will enable Christianity 
te become the most powerful religious and cultural 
interest among the people.” 
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I Think of Jesus 


By E. C. DoLBEER 


I THINK that Jesus laughed to see 

The shining gifts of the royal three. 

He touched with hands that could not hold 
The jar and the cruse and the jewel of gold; 
For His were the hands of a little child, 

The son of Mary, the Virgin mild. 

I think that Jesus laughed to see, 

The royal gifts of the Magi three. 


I think that Jesus loved to hear 

The voices of playmates calling clear, 

“Come out, son of Mary, come out and play, 
On Nazareth’s hill with us today.” 

Tis thus He knows the heart of a boy, 

For friends and games gave Him youthful joy. 
I think that Jesus loved to hear 

The call of His playmates drawing near. 


I think that Jesus smiled to see 

Men at work on land and sea; 

Building and plowing and sowing the seed, 
Casting the nets the hungry to feed. 

For He had a duty He would not shirk; 

And men have tasks at which they must work. 
I think that Jesus loved to see 

His friends at work in Galilee. 


I think of Jesus, the Father’s Son, 
The Father Who loves us every one; 
The babe in the cradle, the boy at play, 
The man at work in a useful way. 

For this He came from heaven high, 
With men to dwell, like men to die. 

I think of Jesus as God’s own Son, 

In Whom God blesses us every one. 
Mt. Carroll, Ill. 


Christianity and Democracy 


“Tre first line of American defense is not tanks and 
guns and other armaments of war, but the Christian 
character of our people,’ declared Carl F. Zeidler, 
youthful Lutheran mayor of Milwaukee, Wis., in a re- 
cent address to members of the Toledo Lutheran Men’s 
League. Mr. Zeidler insisted that the precepts of Chris- 
tian living, applied to political and business life, will save 
American democracy despite all forces and powers out- 
side. 

“Christianity doesn’t merely mean hearing a sermon 
on Sunday or singing hymns. It must be carried into 
all ways of life. Christians can insist that their leaders 
in government tell the truth that government be honest 
and efficient,” he said. He also expressed the conviction 
that more people are becoming aware of the true value 
of religion today because in times of trouble men turn 
to God. 

“The times that try men’s souls also bring to the fore 
the really great men and leaders. These will strengthen 
the nation, and a strong America will be the hope of the 
world.”—N. L. C. Bulletin. 


Washington 


OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER AND 
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Christmas Headlines 

One of the poorest lighted cities on the eastern sea- 
board on Christmas Eve was our nation’s Capital. There 
were few of the customary exterior decorations to bring 
color to the streets. But color was here to make this 
a memorable Christmas. A few evenings before the 
holidays came the dramatic announcement that Winston 
Churchill was at the White House. From that moment 
until the Prime Minister’s departure for Ottawa Decem- 
ber 28, Washington enjoyed to the full the presence of 
this distinguished guest: He came, he saw, he conquered. 
Radio listeners applauded his Christmas Eve greetings 
at the lighting of the Christmas tree. Worshipers crowd- 
ing Foundry Methodist Church on Christmas Day saw 
Mr. Churchill, President and Mrs. Roosevelt, and a 
galaxy of notables join in the service of worship. The 
next day even the Chief Justice of the United States 
joined in a V signal with his fingers at the conclusion 
of the historic address at the Senate. Passing the Na- 
tional Art Gallery Sunday afternoon your corre- 
spondents were waved aside by traffic officers, and in a 
few moments the well-guarded and policed cavalcade 
escorting Mr. Churchill to the depot passed. The Prime 
Minister leaned forward in the car and, in response to 
cheers from passers-by, flashed his now-famous two- 
finger signal. Here is a man who possesses that in- 
definable quality which electrifies his audiences and 
makes understandable the morale of many thousands 
who have found fresh courage in his leadership. 


Christmas Services 

THE blacked-out White House was the setting for this 
year’s brilliantly lighted tree in the south yard of the 
White House grounds. . . . Luther Place Memorial 
Church presented three performances of the famous 
play, “The Other Wise Man.” This is the sixteenth year 
of these performances, the play having now been pre- 
sented sixty-five times at the Lutheran Church on 
Thomas Circle. ... The incongruous sight of bayoneted 
troops guarding the church where the President had 
come to worship the Prince of Peace. Because of the 
tensions of this war-year, troops were stationed at the 
church for days ahead of the holidays. . . . Despite 
rumors of possible surprise air raids on Christmas Eve, 
churches were crowded for midnight services. 


Fear and Religion 

Now that war has come, we remember a story which 
deserves the retelling. Gregory Vlastos, Canadian 
philosopher, was telling a few of us of his trip to Spain 
curing the days when the Civil War in that country 
headlined our newspapers. He had gone on a mission 
cof merey and was in Barcelona during an air raid. 


Frightened in this new experience, Dr. Vlastos said he 
found himself in the compromising position of being 
thankful when the bombs went through another’s roof 
and not his own. The next morning he toured the city 
and surveyed the damage. He fell to chatting with his 
driver and asked him whether he had been afraid too. 
“No,” said the driver, “one gets used to anything.” Then 
said Dr. Vlastos, “Your wife must have been frightened.” 
“Frightened—oh, no. She could not get frightened. You 
see, she had the children to think of.” “At that mo- 
ment,” said Dr. Vlastos, “I learned anew what those 
words of Scripture meant: ‘Perfect love casteth out 
all fear.’ ” 


Religion and Fear 

WE were taking a book from the Library the other 
day, the withdrawal card restricting us to books on re- 
ligion and philosophy. Said the librarian, looking at the 
title of the book, “What has religion to do with fear?” 


Dr. Henry P. Chandler 

Dr. Henry P. Chandler, Director, Administrative Of- 
fices of the United States Courts, is a churchman we’re 
happy to introduce to the readers of this page. Before 
he came to Washington, he had won renown as an out- 
standing leader of civic affairs in Chicago. He is a mem- 
ber of national commissions in the Presbyterian Church, 
where he has served with distinction. We asked Dr. 
Chandler from his offices in the Supreme Court building 
to write for this page at this beginning of a New Year 
and to share with us something of his faith. He has 
written as follows: “Worse perhaps than the widespread 
destruction, the bodily injury and death of war—ter- 
rible as those are—are the deep-seated hatreds that war 
engenders, the division into fighting groups of mankind 
which ought to unite in building a just and kindly world 
for all. It is in such times as these, when the principles 
of religion and democracy, respect for human beings 
as children of God, seem to be most completely disre- 
garded, that it is most necessary to sustain them. I refer 
tu religion and democracy together because in my 
opinion the two are intimately related. The essence of 
democracy is regard for the common man: his right to 
have his voice and live his life free from oppression. 
This idea can hardly exist in any vigor for long unless 
there is vital religion in the land. It is religion which 
insists upon the infinite worth of the human soul and 
protects it against force. Religion is the incentive for 
the Golden Rule which, hackneyed as it may seem to 
some, is yet the basis of the enduring order and benefi- 
cence that we must try to bring to pass in human 
society. Religion is essential to the success of democ- 
racy.” 
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Protestant Church Music 


Martin Luther and Johann Sebastian Bach Gifted in 


Appreciation of Sacred Song 


The Second of Two Articles by PASTOR ERIC SAUL, Philadelphia 


Tue foundation of evangelical church music is laid, 
without doubt, upon that of the Catholic Church. It was 
not Luther’s desire to destroy the wealth of melodies 
found in the church of the Middle Ages. On the con- 
trary, he was anxious to make them available to the 
new church in a finer form. The manner in which the 
' first evangelical services were conducted is described in 
Luther’s works. In writing about the German Mass and 
Order of Service, he emphasizes the fact that his sug- 
gestions be followed only as, if, when, and so long as 
they tend to promote the matter in question. However, 
it was soon thought best to have certain rules to govern 
the form of worship in the young evangelical church. In 
1540 an Order of Service for the Lutheran Church was 
published in Saxony, Germany. However, a close sim- 
ilarity was noticed to the Catholic ritual. 

The following briefly illustrates the musical form of 
liturgy used in the services in Luther’s time: On Sun- 
days and holidays the Introit, Kyrie and Gloria were 
sung in parts—mostly by the choir—a custom still fol- 
lowed in St. Thomas Church, Leipzig, Germany. A 
Motet followed the Epistle, and the Gospel was followed 
by the Confession of Faith, which was prefaced by the 
words of the minister “Credo in unum Deum.” Choir, 
congregation and organ took part in singing the Creed. 
The congregation then sang the familiar hymn of faith, 
“We All Believe in One True God,” and after the sermon 
the choir sang the Sanctus, followed by Communion. 


The Evangelical Service of Today 


Divine service has a two-fold purpose. As Luther 
says: “God Himself shall speak to us through His Word 
and we, in turn shall speak to Him through prayer and 
song. God manifests Himself to man through His Word, 
proclaimed by the preacher, but the choir and organist 
are also in His service. They too should have a message 
for the attentive congregation and through their music 
proclaim the glory of God. If divine service is to fulfill 
its purpose, which is to lift the soul of man to God, and 
bring it into closer communion with Him, the music 
must contain something of eternal value, a heavenly 
spirit, lifting the congregation above this world. If God 
is to be truly worshiped, all light, worldly, superficial 
music should be banned from the church and should 
not be used by choir or organist. No doubt, we all agree 
that divine service should offer more than a sermon. 
The service as it is frequently conducted in the Re- 
formed Church appears cold to Lutherans. Divine serv- 
ice is not a Bible class. We desire more than prayer, 
admonition, and song. Religion appeals not only to the 
intellect but also to the heart. For this reason stimula- 
tion and adoration, instruction and edification must go 
hand in hand. Of what, therefore, does evangelical 
church music consist? The Evangelical Church makes 
use of the choral, the choir and the organ for the adorn- 
_ ment of its service. 


The Choral 


Martin Luther was also reformer of the church hymn. 
He could also be called the father of evangelical church 
music. Few men have recognized the spiritual value of 
music to the same extent as did he. It is little known 
that, aside from Holy Scripture, music meant more in 
Luther’s life than any other factor. From the day he 
sang at Frau Cotta’s door to the end of his life, music 
remained a faithful companion. But he was also a God- 
gifted musician. A contemporary says of Luther that 
he had a good tenor voice and derived so much pleasure 
from singing that he could continue endlessly. He also 
played the guitar and flute. He fostered an active asso- 
ciation with the masters of church music of his time— 
Josquin, Senfl, Walter and others. Luther composed 
approximately thirty hymns and chorals. He was, there- 
fore, the right man to undertake the reform of church 
music, and this he did slowly and carefully. 

In 1523 his Order of Service appeared. The following 
year he gave his congregation “Several Christian Hymns 
of Praise,” and in the same year the first hymnal, con- 
taining thirty-five basic melodies, was issued. The first 
German mass was held Christmas 1525. 

The evangelical choral has a three-point origin. It 
may take its rise from a Gregorian hymn, a folk song 
of spiritual or secular content, or it may have been espe- 
cially composed. The hymns: “Lord God, to Thee We 
All Give Praise,” “Now Comes the Gentiles’ Saviour,” 
“Grant Us Peace Graciously,” which unfortunately are 
little known, have their origin in the Latin hymns: “Te 
Deum Laudamus,” “Veni Redemptor Gentium,” “Da 
Pacem.” The Passion hymns, “O Lamb of God Most 
Holy,” and “O Christ Thou Lamb of God,” come from 
the Roman mass, “Agnus Dei.” “Christ Has Arisen,” 
is a spiritual folk tune which was known as early as the 
thirteenth century. The Pentecostal hymn, “Now Do 
We Pray the Holy Ghost,” dates back to the twelfth cen- 
tury, as do the Christmas songs, “A Branch so Fair Has 
Blossomed,” and “Now Raise Your Happy Voices.” 

Hymns originating from secular folk songs are more 
numerous. “O World, I Must Leave Thee,” was orig- 
inally, “Insbruck, I Must Leave Thee.” The melody of 
Faul Gerhardt’s, “O Sacred Head Now Wounded,” has 
its source in, “My Feeling Is Confused”—‘“The Day Is 
Surely Drawing Near,” in “Dem Wildbad steht mir mein 
Sinn.” 

Lastly we have the newly composed tunes by the 
singers of the Reformation. Here Luther rates first 
place. His songs are so well known that they scarcely 
reed further enumeration. The crown of all, “A Mighty 
Fortress Is Our God,” has a meter all its own, which is 
not even approximated by the thousand comprising our 
choral literature. Next to this Reformation hymn, the 
following are my personal choice: “O World, I Must 
Leave Thee,” “How Lovely Now the Morning Star,” 


(Continued on page 17) 
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Professor Homer’s Potsherd 


BY ROBERT C. HORN 


CapTAIN BARNETT was bending over his desk one 
afternoon in the spring of 1918, somewhere in France, 
intently looking at a little bit of broken pottery with 
some strange writing on it. The piece of ordinary red 
flowerpot had been brought to him that afternoon with 
this report: a man who was poorly dressed in civilian 
clothes was found along the river near the battlefield; 
his pockets were searched and not much was found; 
among the contents was this little fragment of a flower- 
pot. The strange writing looked like Greek to the cap- 
tain; but he could not make sense of it as the words 
were not separated from each other and the writing 
was very rough and uneven. 

After a long study Captain Barnett was about to give 
it up in disgust when a sudden idea struck him and he 
called to his orderly, “Send for Private Homer. Now 
we'll see what he knows.” 

While Homer is on the way to report to his captain, 
if you will consider the past of the two men you will 
understand better the significance of the captain’s re- 


mark. 
* % * 


In 1914 Peter E. Barnett had been a student in Prof. 
Winston Homer’s Greek class at Milmont, a well-known 
college in the East. Milmont College is one of those 
small denominational colleges a few hundred miles west 
of the Atlantic seaboard in which the philosophy of edu- 
cation demanded the development of character and per- 
sonality in addition to the inculcation of mathematics, 
languages, history and the other generally accepted col- 
lege studies. These were considered necessary for the 
complete education of the well-rounded man. The arts 
course still required some Greek and some Latin; 
Shakespeare’s famous “little Latin and less Greek” 
would have been a fair estimate of the amount. 

Into this environment had come young Barnett, a big, 
likable fellow with brown eyes and dark hair, destined 
by the coaches before his arrival for the football team, 
but marked just as definitely by his hard-headed, old- 
fashioned father for the arts course. Indeed, so far had 
the old gentleman gone that he refused to aid his son 
in college unless Peter took the arts course. No wonder 
the boy’s inner soul rebelled; and he did only as much 
work as was necessary to “get by.” Not that he worked 
very hard in his other studies; as so many football play- 
ers have found out, he didn’t have much time to study. 
After the football season he devoted himself to his 
studies more seriously; but it was a little late, for the 
foundation which should have been laid just wasn’t 
there. But Barnett was no dummy; he had personality, 
adaptability, and many other half-developed character- 
istics which, added to his experience in leadership ac- 
quired on the football field, made him potential officer 
material in time of war. And war is not merely a great 
leveler; it is an over-turner. 

As war turned Barnett on top, it turned his professor 
on the bottom. Prof. Winston Homer was a mild-man- 
nered, blue-eyed blonde of medium height and medium 
size. There was nothing striking about his looks or ap- 
pearance. He was in his upper thirties and had already 


been teaching at Milmont for fifteen years. He had come 
as a young instructor, fresh from the graduate school; 
and after a few years, during which time he learned to 
forget the ways of the graduate school and to acquire 
the skill of a good teacher, he became professor of 
Greek. So for half a generation Prof. Winston Homer 
had been teaching Greek at Milmont, and most of the 
more recent graduates thought he had been there as 
long as the buildings and equipment. 

Professor Homer was an orthodox Greek professor. 
He thought the Iliad and Odyssey of Homer were the 
high-water mark of world poetry. He believed that his 
subject had in it the possibilities of saving culture for 
democracy, for he knew that the culture of democracy 
needed saving. He was earnest and serious, but enjoyed 
jokes, and particularly enjoyed happy mis-translations 
cn the part of his students. Peter Barnett was one of 
the happiest mis-translators. 

Professor Homer was a scholar too. He had an intense 
interest in papyrology, which is the study of the docu- 
ments written on papyrus by the Greeks in ancient 
Egypt. He knew those fragments from alpha to omega 
and included with them the bits of broken pottery which 
contain writing. “For,” said he, “these ostraca are just 
as important as the papyri; indeed, they are so impor- 
tant that we ought to have a separate study called 
Ostracology.” The students might laugh, but at any rate 
they enjoyed casting a furtive glance occasionally at the 
little collection of these objects which stood in glass 
cases in the rear of the room. 

Prof. Winston Homer would have enjoyed studying 
and teaching for the rest of his life. He was fitted for 
this; he loved this; and people acknowledged that he 
was good. But war changed conditions. Colleges were 
taken over by the government to become training 
grounds for future officers. Dormitories became bar- 
racks; campuses, drill grounds. In place of ancient his- 
tory, “War Aims” was taught. French became the one 
and only language, for the boys must learn to talk it 
when they should go to France. The college tried to 
adjust its professors, to give them all a place; but there 
was no need for Greek; there was nobody to study it. 
Ii became more impractical than ever. Prof. Winston 
Homer was about to be abandoned. This depressed him; 
he couldn’t bear the thought of being asked to leave. 
On the other hand, he was still young and vigorous. He 
had always had high ideals of service to one’s country 
and he was unmarried. He reached the right and in- 
evitable conclusion: If he could not save culture for 
democracy, he could at least do his part to save dem- 
ocracy for culture. He enlisted. 

* * * 


No special place was found in the army for Professor 
Homer. If he had talents, the military authorities 
couldn’t find them. He was a private and he learned to 
“grin and bear it.” As luck would have it he found 
himself in Captain Barnett’s company. Life was not 
altogether happy, and though he tried to be a good sol- 
dier, to obey orders and to do his duty, he did not relish 
service under Captain Barnett; for the captain now 
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bossed the professor private around and seemed to take 
delight in making life miserable for him. 

When Private Homer arrived, he saluted and the cap- 
tain said, “Homer, take this; can you make anything of 
it? I remember you were a good teacher of Greek; and 
I recognized this as Greek, but I cannot get any mean- 
ing out of it. I remember, too, that you had a little col- 
lection of these bits of pottery with writing on them, 
which you said came from Egypt. This looks like a mod- 
ern fragment.” 

The other answered, “Yes, we call this an ostracon. 

t is quite fresh; that is evident from the color and the 
writing and line of breakage. May I study it?” 

“Yes, take it and work over it at that other desk; re- 
port to me as soon as you have anything.” 

Before beginning his examination, Private Homer 
asked, “Do you think it concerns us, or is it just a matter 
of curiosity?” 

“T don’t know; I don’t trust anything in wartime. It 
may be a message; it’s very odd finding that civilian on 
the river bank with this in his pocket. He looked like a 
very ordinary peasant.” 

A few moments later Homer was ready to report 
something. “What I read is in Greek; it might be rep- 
resented in this way in English: MHDEPARME. The 
words are not separated, but we must separate them 
like this: MHDE-PAR-ME. We should expect PARA; 
but as the form PAR is sometimes found in Greek, reg- 
ularly before vowels, the writer had some justification 
for using it; and we might expect EME instead of ME. 
What puzzles me is the meaning. If this means what it 
seems to, it can only be: And don’t come near me (the 
verb can easily be supplied), or perhaps: And don’t 
come past me. Perhaps it is intended for, “They shall 
not pass.” At this point the captain interrupted, “But 
if that is the case, what is the purpose of this? It is just 
plain silly.” 

“Yes, I agree,’ rejoined Private Homer, “but I am 
inclined to think that the use of PAR rather than PARA 
is a sign that this does not mean what it seems to mean, 
but may be a code message. The DE needn’t be there 
either. I should suggest that you send it to the Intel- 
ligence Department.” 

This did not please the captain, who said reprovingly, 
“Don’t offer suggestions; if you think it is a message, 
see if you can make anything of it. It is too silly to hand 
over to anybody else.” 

And so Private Homer took the potsherd, the modern 
estracon, and went into a huddle with his problem. 

* * * 


After long and concentrated thinking, and using as 
clues only the fact that it was found near the river and 
that it should be a war message containing probably a 
notice of directions or troop movements, he reached a 
conclusion which seemed at least highly possible. And, 
arriving at this conclusion, he asked Captain Barnett 
for permission to make his report. This is how he divided 
the words: MH-DE-P-AR-ME. The M in Greek is the 
equivalent of MYRIAS, a group of 10,000; and H and E 
may be used for numbers, as letters of the alphabet 
often are. And Homer prepared the work as if this were 
ancient Greek. He didn’t know much of the modern 
language anyway. He worked as if he were solving the 
problem of an ancient ostracon or bit of papyrus. He 
had solved many in the good old days when he was a 
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professor. If this was so, then MH meant 80,000 and ME 
50,000. These numbers were such as could well figure 
in the movements of troops at that stage and in that 
place. 

The private was reporting to his captain: “The rest 
of it stumped me a long time; but I think I have it. The 
P might stand for POTAMOS, river. If so it looks as if 
80,000—river—50,000 might mean the position of troops 
near a river and the word ‘river’ in the middle makes it 
look as if the river was right in between the two bodies 
of troops. If that is so, DE might be for DEXIO, AR for 
ARISTERO. I should then read it in this way: Eighty 
thousand Dexio Potamou, Aristero 50,000; and the trans- 
lation is 80,000 men on the right of the river; 50,000 on 
the left. He wrote a river, but he might mean the river 
if he has a particular river in mind.” 

By this time the captain was somewhat excited and 
cried, “Gosh, I think you have something. We have 
been reconnoitering a tributary of this stream, on which 
we are placed, for some days, and this would explain 
the position of the enemy’s forces there. Now Ill send 
this to the Intelligence Department. Make out a sum- 
mary report of your findings at once; I'll send it with 
the pottery.” 

Homer presented his report in writing and was dis- 
missed with these words: “Thanks, Professor; report to 
me tomorrow at 10 o’clock.” 

* * * 


The next day when Homer reported, Captain Barnett 
said, “Homer, I thank you and compliment you on your 
work. The general was skeptical when the report was 
made to him, but he investigated the report, and with 
other information that has come into his possession he 
is convinced that the disposition of the enemy’s troops 
on that river is practically as your report stated.” 

The professor was puzzled and raised this question: 
“May I ask why that kind of report was sent and for 
whom it was intended?” 

“We don’t know. We merely assume that it was sent 
by some free person inside the enemy’s lines, a person 
who knew some Greek, and it was intended for some 
friend of his who knew Greek on our side, with the ex- 
pectation that this person would know the meaning and 
report to the authorities. We haven’t any Greek stu- 
dents in the Intelligence Department, which did not 
anticipate the need of classical knowledge.” 

Then after a pause he added, “But Homer, I have 
something else to tell you. I have taken it out on you 
because of what you did to me when I was your student 
in Greek. In time of war those things seem too trivial. 
The general asked me about transferring you to the 
Intelligence Department and would I recommend you 
for the rank of lieutenant. I am doing so; you deserve 
it, so report at once. Good-by and good luck.” 

This, of course, was pleasant news to Homer. “Thank 
you, sir,” he said. “If I ever become captain, I can then 
take it out on you once more. If you had remembered 
enough Greek, you might have been the one to read this 
and then you might have become a major. But you 
have been very decent to me and I appreciate it.” 

The captain replied, “I am satisfied; each to his job. 
It is my business to lead my men. I seem to be better 
at that than reading Greek.” 

With a salute to his captain Winston Homer, once the 
professor, withdrew to report to his new assignment. 
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Among Ourselves © 


| Want to Pronounce It Myself 


OnE of my pet hates is the so-called “self-pronounc- 
ing” Bible. It is a good thing no one has ever used one 
of those emotion-registering devices on me when that 
word is mentioned. Say “Bible” and my reaction is one 
of pleasure. Say ‘“Self-pronouncing Bible” and my feel- 
ings swing so far in the other direction that they might 
blow the top off the machine. 

Perhaps one reason for the violence of my dislike is 
that so few people seem to share it. Take a look at the 
catalogues. One Bible after another is listed. One has 
particularly large print. One has extra thin pages. One 
has a flexible binding. One has stiff covers. One has 
study helps. One has the words of Jesus in red letters. 
But most of them are “self-pronouncing.” 

Printers of Bibles would be the last people you would 
suspect of using high-pressure salesmanship. You would 
expect them to tell the exact truth, wouldn’t you? Then 
let me tell you a secret—there is no such thing as a self- 
pronouncing Bible. No matter what the catalogues may 
say, you still have to pronounce it yourself. The only 
Bible that speaks for itself comes on records. All others 
must be read. And if it is your Bible, you are the one 
who must read it. 

There are some hard words in the Bible. It is not a 
tabloid to be skimmed through while you are waiting 
for the potatoes to come to a boil. It takes a little con- 
centration to read it. It takes even more concentration 
to understand it. But it is well worth the effort of learn- 
ing to read it. 

We pride ourselves on being a literate people, here in 
the Western Hemisphere. We might take a little pride 
in our ability to read the Scriptures. 

Any First Grader can read such words as “Jesus,” 
“Mary,” “Moses.” Any Second Grader can tackle “Beth- 
lehem,” “Joseph,” “Jerusalem.” Why should we con- 
fuse them by writing these words, “Je’sus,” “Ma’ry,” 
“Beth’le-hem”? Immediately it puts these words in a 
different classification from the ones they are learning 
in the public school. With the greatest ease, they can 
read about the Mary who had a little lamb, or the Mary 
whose garden held such strange flowers as “silver bells 
and cockle shells and pretty maids all in a row.” But 
give them a Bible to read and the name of the mother 
of Jesus becomes unfamiliar. Because it is dressed up 
with fancy marks around it, it becomes “hard.” The 
Bible becomes a “hard book,” a closed book. 

Reading phonetic markings, such as are used in self- 
pronouncing dictionaries, takes a little effort. It takes 
more intelligence, more education than reading the 
Biblical names. We can learn to read Biblical names 
that we have heard often by the simple “picture 
method.” That is, we do not analyze the word and divide 
it into parts. Rather we see it as a whole and learn it 
much as the Orientals learn a picture word. Reading 
phonetic symbols takes closer attention. 

Almost anyone who is enough of a stickler for the cor- 
rect pronunciation of proper names to be able to use a 
self-pronouncing Bible well, has enough intelligence, 
education and initiative to use a Bible Dictionary. There 
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is a handy one that takes up little space and could even 
be slipped within the covers of a Bible. 

Anyone who can read phonetic markings can and 
should be able to read without them. But perhaps the 
important thing is that we shall read, whether we use 
an edition with funny little marks scattered over the 
proper names, or a dignified and simple type. 


How Good an Actress 
Are You? 


BREATHES there a woman with soul so modest she has 
never looked at the screen and thought, “I could do as 
well myself”? 

To be sure, most of us would add, “Think of all the 
people who fixed her hair, made up her face, designed 
her clothes. With that many people to work on me, I 
could really show them some acting.” 

The fact is, most of us are doing a pretty good job of 
acting right in the corner where we are. 

Not the people of whom their friends—if they have 
any—say, “She has the most dramatic personality,” and 
those who don’t feel so friendly say, “She never draws 
a natural breath.” Over-acting is a major crime on the 
stage or screen. A real actress will “play down” a part. 
When the role becomes obvious, she is compared to pork 
that has been put down in brine and thoroughly smoked. 
It is not till she can rise above the temptation to give a 
part undue emphasis, that she is classed among the stars. 

At least that used to be the case before the theatrical 
firmament became so overcrowded. Many to whom the 
full name of star is given are only planets, reflecting the 
genius of a good director. 

But a real actress is a bit different. She creates be- 
fore our eyes a personality that is alive. She takes a 
tiny piece of life and makes it represent to the audience 
Life. She shows us a human being whose conduct is 
significant. 

It is in that sense that we are all actresses—every 
woman’s daughter of us. We may not excel in the va- 
riety of roles which a good actress can play, but each of 
us finds one which suits her better than any other. 
Growing up, with its mistakes and its heartaches, is 
largely a matter of finding the right role to suit our 
particular gifts. The girl who grows up most easily, 
the one who is less of a pain to herself and her family, 
is usually one who sees her role most clearly. She has 
either the good sense or the lack of imagination that 
sees only one possible part for her to play. The vast 
majority swing from one extreme to another until they 
finally find a character that was “just made” for them. 

There are a few unhappy mortals who never decide. 
They try to act out several roles at once. The play they 
Lave not read is bound to be the greatest of their career. 
They are continually hunting for something new. 

Most of us eventually decide just what picture we 
want to present to the public. We have no fixed “lines,” 
so we are free to add any “business” that will make the 
character we are portraying seem more as she was 
meant to be. There’s joy in doing it well. 
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Minister's Wife . . 
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.Whatsoever Other Things 


Mrs. Lathrop Thinks of This and That 


THE congregation was singing the last line of the hymn 
before the sermon. My husband was standing in the 
pulpit looking down at the Bible. Mrs. Jeffers, seated 
in front of me, shifted her position so that she could see 
past the flowers on Mrs. Gerber’s new spring hat—in 
January, if you will believe it! That cut off my view of 
the pulpit, and I shifted a bit to the left. 

Joan settled herself against my arm and Mark reached 
stealthily for his copy of Pilot. So long as he didn’t rat- 
tle the pages and annoy others I saw no harm in that. 
Still, I did not want him to think he was fooling me. 
I gazed at him till he met my glance and grinned. 

My family pew was under control. I gave my atten- 
tion to the sermon. Evidently all the rest of the pews 
were likewise ready to listen, for my husband was an- 
nouncing the text. It came out like an old friend. “What- 
soever he saith unto you, do it.” Jerry had had a little 
trouble working this one out to his satisfaction. All 
week I had acted as a sort of sounding board for his 
thinking. The finished product he had read to me last 
night. It was one of his best. 

Yes, that first paragraph was just as effective this 
morning as when it was read from the manuscript. So 
was the next. My gaze drifted to the altar. How beau- 
tiful the flowers were this morning! Their snowy white- 
ness blended with the white paraments. Against the soft 
background the cross stood out clear and gold. I always 
think of it as gold rather than brass, somehow. Yet there 
is something fitting about the hard permanence of brass, 
when you stop to think about it. 

A bit like Mrs. Jeffers sitting there in front of me. 
Her Christian way of living is sharp and clear-cut. She 
works her fingers to the bone for her family and her 
church. She says what she thinks, and usually what she 
thinks is right. If she has no sense of humor, that is a 
small defect. 

There are a good many people who have a very weak 
sense of humor. Mrs. Gerber, for instance. No one with 
a sense of humor would have worn that particular hat 
so early in the season. The trouble is she is trying so 
hard to stay young and be a “best friend” for her daugh- 
ter. No one with a sense of humor could talk so much 
about her own daughter. Yet everyone likes her. She’s 
a fluttery sort of person, but she manages to flutter 
around in the right direction. 

Mrs. Benson, who was sitting in her usual place, is 
quite different. She’d need a sense of humor to live with 
that bear of a husband. The expression on his face as he 
listens to the sermon is far from receptive. I can almost 
hear him say, “That’s all right for you ministers to talk 
about, Pastor, but you take a businessman—now, that’s 
different.” But perhaps he isn’t thinking any more about 
the sermon than I am. Well, he should be. He hasn’t 
heard it before, and it is a good one. 

I came back to the sound of my husband’s voice. Yes, 
he was talking now about commissions in the army or 
navy as a token of achievement and privilege as well as 
of responsibility. I knew he would speak of the way the 
same thing applies to the church. We are all commis- 


sioned in the church, although many do not accept their 
responsibilities. Then would come the concluding para- 
graphs in which he sums up the privileges and rewards 
of those who accept their commission. In spite of the 
fact that I knew just what was coming next, the sermon 
recaptured my attention. 

In conclusion, he repeated the text. As we rose to 
receive the benediction, Joan nudged me excitedly, 
pointing to the church bulletin. Soundlessly she formed 
the words, “It says the same thing here!” I smiled but 
glanced meaningly toward the chancel, and she quieted 
down at once. 

During the offering I had time really to look at the 
bulletin. Joan leaned over and whispered, “I know that 
story. Jesus was invited to a wedding, just like daddy 
said. And—” : 

“Tell me later,” I whispered back. 

There was nothing on the inside pages that I did not 
know. I turned to the description of a council meeting 
on the last page. I suppose it is true that more people 
need to think about the work that is done by church 
councils. I thought of our own council. Mr. Benson, so 
gruff and what he likes to call “realistic.” Mr. Milland, 
in the pew back of him, though quite as “successful,” 
has carried his Christian idealism into his business. 
When he talks about the business affairs of the church 
you never have the feeling that he has shut his mind 
to the spiritual things for which the church stands. 

Mr. Jeffers, who was taking up the offering, smiled at 
us. Joan thinks he is wonderful, because he always has 
something funny to say. He hasn’t the flair for finances 
some of the other men have, but he understands people. 
Whenever something has to be done that calls for a bit 
of diplomacy, Mr. Jeffers is asked to handle it. 

I was thinking about his daughter Mary, wondering 
how she was, as we rose for the General Prayer. I felt 
a little guilty at the way my mind had wandered all 
over the congregation. Church is the place to worship. 
It is not the place to think about fellow members. But 
as my husband read the words, “These and whatsoever 
other things thou wouldest have us ask of thee,” I knew 
that one of my unsaid prayers was that my children and 
I might always have the opportunity to worship with a 
group of people just like these. 


Naughty 


Nora’s 


Nonsense 


WHEN I go into a strange 
church, 
Tm sometimes ill at ease. 
In-one my hand is shaken off; 
In one I’m left to freeze. 


NAU GHTY NORA 
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SP a Se fenc es 


Then Herod, when he saw that he was mocked by 
the wise men, was exceeding wroth, and sent forth, 
and slew all the male children that were in Bethlehem 
... from two years old and under. Matthew 2: 16 


THERE are three mighty swords. Herod wielded the 
one of injustice. Because jealousy ruled this ruler, he 
belittled his office and befouled his name by stooping to 
sJay the innocent that perchance he might destroy a 
future rival. Another sword is that of justice, wielded 
wisely by rulers who arise in righteous wrath and wrest 
the sword from the tyrant or aggressor. Mightier than 
these two is “the sword of the Spirit,” to which Paul 
likens “the Word of God.” 


Tita oe talbiae 
But if thou do that which is evil, be afraid; for he 
beareth not the sword in vain: for he is a minister of 
God, an avenger for wrath to him that doeth evil. 


Romans 13: 4 


Tue Bible states seeming contradictions. Jesus told 
Peter not to fight, stating that “all they that take the 
sword shall perish with the sword”; yet Paul says that 
government “beareth not the sword in vain,” and is “a 
minister of God, an avenger for wrath to him that doeth 
evil.” It is not “double-dealing,” but just a double re- 
lationship. The individual Christian, in the furtherance 
of his religious convictions should not use force; but the 
same individual, as a citizen, should obey his govern- 
ment when called to defend the common interest when 
attacked. A church force is needful to inculcate right 
ideals and prevent crime at its source. 


nO aie ote 
Jesus answered, My kingdom is not of this world; 
if my kingdom were of this world, then would my 
servants fight, that I should not be delivered to the 
Jews. John 18: 36 


Wuen Jesus stood before Pilate, He explained that 
He was “a king” but “not of this world.” He did not 
criticize the Roman government for having armed forces. 
He admitted that if His kingdom were of this world 
His servants would fight. “But,” He added, “now is my 
kingdom not from hence.” The “Kingdom of the Truth” 
is Christ’s domain. In that realm, He is mightier than 
all His enemies. They crucified, but they could not 
conquer Him. 


Oe ae ae - 
If it be possible, as much as in you lieth, be at peace 
with all men. Romans 12: 18 


WueEn the Japanese first began to deal with the “China 
incident,” the great masses of the country attacked 
looked on stoically and repeated the Chinese adage, “A 
little green snake can’t swallow an ox.” That little 
“sreen snake” proved itself to be seemingly greater 
than the Chinese “dragon.” The Christian, like the 
Chinaman, believes that “if it be possible” one should 
“be at peace with all men.” But when pacifism is forced 
into non-pacifism in spite of the will of the peace lover, 
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the transition should not cause a swing into the tangent 
of militarism. A nation may become militant and yet 
not militaristic. 


+ + + 


Avenge not yourselves, beloved, but give place unto 
the wrath of God: for it is written, Vengeance belong- 
eth unto me; I will recompense, saith the Lord. 


Romans 12; 19 


St. Paut was writing to the “beloved” of the church 
in Rome. When he explained that “wrath” and “ven- 
geance” should be left to the justice of God, he followed 
with the statement later as to the function of govern- 
ment, under God, to deal justice in His name. When 
the pressure of your wrath, whether in individual or 
national affairs, becomes too great, turn off the steam. 
Then leave it to the government; or, if you feel the latter 
is incompetent to deal out justice to your personal satis- 
faction, leave it entirely to God. 


+ + + 


Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with 


good. Romans 12: 21 


A Bap boy around the corner beat up a fine young 
fellow after chasing and terrifying him daily on the way 
to school. The tables turned when at last the peaceful 
student stood his ground and knocked out the bully. 
There comes a time when patience ceases to be a virtue 
and pacifism becomes cowardice. Thereafter the fighter 
had a wholesome regard for his new hero, and the latter 
in true sportsmanship treated the ruffian with kindness, 
overcoming his evil with good. Before bowing His head 
meekly as the great Sacrifice, Jesus drove the money- 
changers out of the temple and lashed unmercifully, 
with His words, the hypocritical scribes and Pharisees. 


+ + + 


iove worketh no ill to his neighbor; love therefore 
is the fulfilment of the law. Romans 13: 10 


JANUARY is named for Janus, the mythical god with 
two heads, one with which to look backwards and one 
forwards. We, Janus-like, look back to the law as the 
basis of right conduct and forward to the reign of gospel 
love, which is the law’s fulfillment. The strong arm of 
the law makes possible a safe place in which divine 
love can function without hindrance. We should thank 
God that in America Christian principles precede as 
well as follow the enforcement of law. 


A PRAYER 

A.tmicHtTy Gop, Ruler of the nations, to Thee we pray 
for guidance in these crucial days. Grant, we pray, wis- 
dom to earth’s rulers, with grace to seek those things 
which further the triumph of Thy Kingdom. Sustain 
and keep in Thy faith and love all them who are called 
upon to sacrifice or suffer for the cause of freedom and 
for the defense of the Christian heritage which Thou 
hast granted us. Hasten the time when righteousness 
and truth, with peace and good will, may everywhere 
prevail. In Jesus’ Name. Amen. 
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Pacifism and War 


In five issues beginning November’ 9, 1941, THE 
LuTHERAN presented a series of illuminating articles by 
the Rev. Drs. T. A. Kantonen and H. T. Weiskotten on 
the pros and cons as to a Christian engaging in war. 
For a better understanding of this vital question one 
would do well to re-read these articles. Before the last 
of the series was in print, the world was startled by the 
attack on Pearl Harbor and the forthwith declaration 
of war by the United States. 

As by the magic there was a “Presto, chango!” in the 
attitude of our citizenry and our representatives in 
Congress. Pacifists, isolationists, conservatives and lib- 
erals alike, immediately and unanimously, jumped over 
into the camp of the war advocates. The Japanese could 
have done nothing that would explode more quickly 
and thunderously the powder keg of the pent-up pas- 
sions of the entire populace of the United States. A 
leading pacifist once admitted that if his wife or daugh- 
ter were attacked, he would fight without hesitation and 
with all his might. Our country and her high ideals 
cannot be attacked by any aggressor without every loyal 
citizen instinctively reaching for the trigger of his de- 
fense gun. A divided nation and Congress were in a 
flash welded into one vast unity of purpose to protect 
our “life, liberty, and pursuit of happiness” in the tra- 
ditional way. The most avowed isolationist leaders im- 
mediately swung to the support of emergency legislation. 

In unexpected sequence to these articles pro- and 
enti-pacifism, THe LuTHeran of December 24 presented 
clean-cut statements by President Knubel and Editor 
Melhorn setting forth the position of the Lutheran 
Church as stated in the Augsburg Confession of 1530 
and as reiterated at the Omaha Convention of the U. L. 
C. A. In the same issue, the Rev. G. Elson Ruff quoted 
from the opinions of leaders of various denominations. 
The gist is that in recognition of government as divinely 
ordained for preservation of law and order and for pro- 
tection of the common wellbeing, no citizen should shirk 
his measure of responsibility to the state or disobey its 
commands. At the same time, in recognition of his 
heavenly citizenship, the Christian should strive for the 
furtherance of peace and good will among all nations. 


Alvin York's Decision 


THE moving picture portraying Sergeant York’s expe- 
riences is a remarkable presentation not only of a rugged 
Tennessee sharpshooter who won renown in World 
War I but of a “conscientious objector” who throws 
upon the screen his inmost thoughts before God. Con- 
verted from a rough and rowdy mountaineer into a de- 
vout Christian and Bible teacher, York goes up into the 
solitude of a mountain to think over his enforced con- 
scription. With his faithful dog by his side, and with 
his Bible in one hand and a history of the United States 
in the other, he surveys the hills and valleys and sees 
his humble cabin home. The heroic and patriotic in him 
is aroused; then he looks up to heaven, and prays for 
guidance. He reads a page from Daniel Boone’s life and 
sacrifices, when a whiff of wind blows the leaves of the 
Bible to the verse, “Render unto Caesar the things that 
are Caesar’s, and unto God the things that are God’s.” 


|. The double duty and conflicting emotions involved in 
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those words continued, until at last on the battlefront 
his comrades were falling about him, mowed down by 
the fire of machine guns. No longer could the sharp- 
shooter be restrained; but, stealing around to a tree at 
the rear of the “nest” he silenced the destroyers one by 
one. “Why did you change your mind and shoot?” the 
commanding general asked as the hero led back a line 
of captives. “I could not see my buddies mowed down 
like flies and keep still,” he replied. “I fought to save 
their lives, and killed a few to save many.” “That’s a 
new, great thought,” exclaimed the commander. “Shoot- 
ing to save life!” No arguments can beat that of shed- 
ding one’s own blood, if need be, to save his fellowmen! 

In glaring contrast the demon, War, faces the Prince 
of Peace, Who assures the final victory of love: 


THE WAR FIEND 
“War is a ruffian, all with guilt defiled, 
That from the aged father tears his child! 


A murderous fiend, by fiends adored, 
He kills the sire and starves the son, 
The husband kills, and from her board 
Steals all the widow’s toil has won; 
Plunders God’s world of beauty; rends away 
All safety from the night, all comfort from the day.” 
—Samuel T. Coleridge 


THE DOVE 
“Sing the bridal of nations! with chorals of love 
Sing out the war-vulture and sing in the dove, 
Till the hearts of the peoples keep time in accord, 
And the voice of the world is the voice of the Lord! 
Clasp hands of the nations 
In strong gratulation; 
The dark night is ending and dawn has begun; 
Rise, hope of the ages, arise like the sun, 
All speech flow to music, all hearts beat as one! 
—John Greenleaf Whittier 


International Golden Rule 


Prime Minister Churchill’s address before Congress 
in informal session has been characterized as not only 
“human” but “humane.” According to him and other 
democratic leaders, the winning of the war is to be but 
the beginning of the establishment of a better world 
order, in which even the vanquished shall have access 
to the raw materials of the earth and to the world mar- 
kets, to the mutual benefit of all. It is the joint purpose 
as previously expressed at the sea conference of the 
Prime Minister and President Roosevelt. It is a saner 
purpose than that expressed at the conclusion of World 
War I and embodied in the Versailles Treaty. It is more 
humane, more in keeping with Christian principles. The 
elimination as far as possible of the distinctions between 
the “have” and “have not” nations would be a long 
stride toward realization of the “golden rule” of Jesus. 

Any final solution of the world’s problems must be 
based in the principles of eternal justice, in the recog- 
nition of the mutual rights and duties of all nations and 
races. But these principles of universal righteousness 
can be made effective not only by enforcement of arms 
plus sane international agreements but by the Spirit of 
Jesus Christ and His good will. 


The suggestions in the four columns of these two facing 
pages are presented for study and meditation by J. William 
McCauley, D.D., Salem, Virginia. 
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eACROSS THE ‘DESK 


WE have neither explanation nor advice to offer. We 
merely O. K. the comment by persons who are en- 
deavoring to acquire the words needed to express their 
ideas, that English is a confusing language. Take, for 
example, the brief conversation which an exchange re- 
ports as occurring when a husband said to his wife: 
“Hey, honey, you woke me out of a sound sleep.” She 
replied, “I had to: the sound was too loud.” 


The incident was the number one paragraph in the 
wit and humor column of The Wesleyan Christian Ad- 
vocate; nine times out of ten we would not have given 
its significance a second thought. But it intruded upon 
our notice when we were puzzled by a correspondent’s 
interpretation of an assertion in THE LUTHERAN. A mean- 
ing was given which was entirely different from what 
was intended by the writer. The so-called “play on 
words” often becomes more serious than is comfortable. 


The meanings of the word sound in the sentences 
above quoted supply one illustration of the deceptive 
possibilities of a very familiar and a very useful word. 
Relative to a state of sleep, we deem it sound when 
there is complete absence of the reactions of conscious- 
ness. The sleeper’s “automatic” functions are in control. 
He could sleep noisily, since snoring is incidental to the 
business of breathing and not a voluntary form of ag- 
gravation. However, the sound released by whatever 
it is that enables one to snore is a particularly tuneless, 
inelegant, inefficient, and unendurable form of setting 
up vibrations of air to which the human ear is sensitive. 
And not the least aggravating is the innocence of an 
awakened habitual disturber of domestic peace by rau- 
cous nasal sounds. He (or in truth, she) may indig- 
nantly deny guiltiness. 

But to get back to our dialogue and to our explana- 
tion, the word as it concerns the sleeper means healthy. 
Its earliest form, says Webster, is Anglo-Saxon sund. 
Its German ‘parallel is gesund. But for snoring and all 
related sensations of hearing we use the word derived 
from a Latin term sonus. The derivations of the word 
are found to be as far apart as are two divisions of 
EFurope’s population—Latin and Teuton. 

We repeat ourselves to comment that the possibilities 
of misunderstandings in language are so numerous as 
to render dogmatic declarations as to what the other 
fellow means a highly hazardous procedure. We were 
impressed by the appeals of Mrs. Roosevelt in one of her 
recent broadcasts in the interest of inter-American un- 
derstandings. It occurred to us that among us Lutherans 
in the Western Hemisphere great care should be used 
in interpreting each other’s tenets. None of us is free 
from the conditioning due to our traditions and our 
origins. We need both more frequent and more extended 
expressions of our convictions and a conscientious re- 
gard by all for the other fellow’s ideas. 


IN THE FORM OF MONEY 


WERE we quite ignorant of past experiences, we would 
deem unnecessary this final reminder of the special 
feature of January 25’s meetings of members of U. L. 
C. A. congregations. Next Sunday dates a response to 
the request of our Board of Foreign Missions for an 


offering in money. It is desired that an opportunity be 
given in every congregation for its individuals to help 
realize the “centennial” offering. Our knowledge of the 
results of Epiphany appeals in previous years warrants 
us in this “last chance” notice. 

A re-reading of the article by Secretary Dr. Thomas 
in THe LutHeran of January 7 will be profitable to pas- 
tors: it would seem to us entirely in order to indicate 
what will be done with the $100,000 which the million 
members of the U. L. C. A. will provide by their benefi- 
cence. In reporting the sum already in hand through 
the Women’s Missionary Society, the impression should 
not be made that the second half, which is to come from 
the churches, will be less needed or less competent to 
reflect God’s blessings upon donors than is the first 
$50,000. The fact is that many a worthy project fails of 
accomplishment after it is half-way to completion be- 
cause those on whom it has a valid claim for support 
fail to do their share of giving. 

We personally read with astonishment in The Foreign 
Missionary for January 1942 the announcement that 
“from Indian sources, where money is a rare possession, 
$219,000 was contributed last year.” Certainly this is 
another convincing evidence of the “credit value” of the 
Telugu church, both as.to the manner in which it is 
organized and conducted and as to the determination 
cf its members to maintain the proclamation of the Gos- 
pel among them. We here in America, whom they have 
received as those sent them that salvation might be 
theirs also, must not fail them in this year of common 
centennial celebration. 

One of the “stories” which Philadelphia’s Quakers 
enjoy telling Ohioans and other “furriners” conveys the 
policy of Friends who welcome information about 
worthy young men in their society. After due proof of 
industry and appreciation has been given, they make 
credit available to set them up in business. We do not 
vouch for the accuracy of our information: it reached 
us from the lips of a young man who wished he were 
entitled to some such aid. He believed he could make 
good for himself and his sponsors. Certainly there are 
forward-looking persons and wise corporations who give 
value to those whose qualities merit confidence. 

It seems to THe LuTHERAN that right now in India 
there is a group of our fellow believers who have shown 
their worthiness to be stewards of the Gospel of Christ: 
our stewards. It is quite within the possibilities of the 
next few years that their defense of the faith will be also 
a bulwark against defeat of the spread of God’s King- 
dom among us in the West. 

But without any such selfish thought, the U. L. C. A.’s 
congregations will be wise to be among those who as 
one of our old-fashioned pastors occasionally announces, 
“We will now worship God with an offering”—for the 
Centennial Fund for India. 


DURING THIS YEAR’S SYNODS 


WE propose for the consideration of the synods of the 
United Lutheran Church in their 1942 conventions that 
they owe it to their constituents to re-examine the re- 
lations of giving and asking, as these reciprocal obliga- 
tions concern the peace and progress of our church. 
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They seem to us to be out of balance—more asking than 
giving. We suggest the appointment in each synod of a 
committee who shall analyze the powers-corporate of 
our unit organizations and the needs-individual of their 
clerical and congregational members. 

To clarify our thinking, we call attention first to some 
well-recognized powers-corporate which are exercised 
by our synods. The most obvious of these is authority 
to ordain pastors and receive congregations after each 
has provided evidence of fitness to belong. This right 
te ordain is traditional with us, but it is among the 
most jealously guarded of synodical prerogatives. The 
United Lutheran Church in America does not consider 
itself entitled to ordain men to the ministry: the farthest 
it goes is to recommend the ordination of those for 
whose service it has a need. No congregation can ordain 
its pastor, although it can “call him” and thus make 
him eligible for the rite of consecration. (We are not 
taking into account situations that might occur in 
isolated communities.) 

Similar rules control the actions in discipline as pre- 
scribed in our form of government. Charges can be 
brought by individuals or groups, but the synod has the 
sole right to render judgment when the conduct of a 
clergyman or of a congregation has been subjected to 
investigation. (The discipline within a congregation is 
not involved in this discussion.) 

We are suggesting that occasions arise when the spon- 
sorship of “The Church” if extended to the individuals 
(clergy and congregations) of the synod’s membership 
would be strengthening. We mention financial problems 
first, not because they are most difficult, but because 
they are so obvious. But in many instances the “weight 
of a community” must be borne by a pastor and his 
congregation. In a capacity other than editorial we were 
informed of the unwillingness of the members of a cer- 
tain parish to accept certain obligations specifically 
Protestant because they feared corporate hostility by 
rion-Protestant persons in the parish in the form of trade 
boycotts and loss of employment. 

Some of our “linguistic” congregations and pastors 
suffer unnecessary hardships because they seem to be 
without the prestige and the protection of the organism 
(the synod) to which they belong and to whose active 
sponsorship they are entitled. 

We suggest that the synods should do more in the 
cultivation of what their relationships to the kingdom 
of God enable us to call the protection of the life of 
their organism. They are more than agents of admin- 
istration. The frequently heard indictment that these 
units of fellowship have become “collecting agencies” 
is not as true as it often seems, but we are losing by the 
lack of reciprocal recognition of our organic connections. 


PROTESTANT CHURCH MUSIC 

(Continued from page 9) 
“Praise to the Lord, the Almighty, the King of Crea- 
tion,” “O Sacred Head Now Wounded,” “The Golden 
Sunshine,” and “Jesus, My Joy.” These melodies are so 
beautiful that they may be sung again and again, always 
retaining their purity and beauty. 


The Choir 


The. Choral-Motet was the usual type of music sung 
by the cheir. Around the melody of the basic voice the 
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other parts moved harmoniously in simple or artistic 
fashion. The text of the Motet was usually taken from 
the Introit, Epistle, Gospel or Bible verse for the day 
and was generally sung just before or just after the 
sermon. This figurate music was sponsored by Walter, 
Osiander and others and reached its height in Johann 
Eccard, Hassler and Praetorius. Gradually individual 
verses of the congregational hymns were woven into 
these melodies, arias were added, as an accompaniment 
string and brass instruments and the organ were used. 
So the Cantata came into being. 

It was Johann Sebastian Bach who was responsible 
for bringing the cantata and church music in general to 
its height. He composed five complete annual volumes 
for all Sundays and holidays—at least 295. The choral 
is, and remains, the Alpha and Omega of church music. 
Bach’s Choral-Motets represent the highest artistic 
achievement of the choral. In Bach’s time the cantata 
constituted the main music of each service, which cus- 
tom is still observed in St. Thomas’ Church of Leipsic, 
to this day. The musical part of the service was so 
greatly appreciated that in city and country it was con- 
sidered a privilege to support a choir, and the position 
of cantor was often filled by a theologian. Everything 
was done to satisfy the longing of the congregation for 
this type of sacred music. 

There are various opinions regarding the necessity for 
é. church choir today. Some dispute the need for it and 
desire that the musical part of the service be performed 
by the congregation, others consider a choir desirable 
to accompany congregational singing. Still others desire 
the choir to sing the liturgical part of the service. From 
the standpoint of the artist, it would seem desirable that 
the choir be on an artistic plane. From the church and 
liturgical standpoint, however, such a viewpoint is not 
justifiable. In spite of the fact that choirs in German 
as well as in English churches here leave much to be 
desired, it is often not the rendition of the music but 
the music itself, that offends the ear and injures and 
shocks all musical feeling—I personally feel that the 
choir has the right to appear independently. It should, 
therefore, be the aim of every congregation to have an 
independent church choir and every man and women 
gifted with a good voice, should consider it an honor 
and privilege to belong to it. 


Psalm of Adoration 


By CATHERINE VON ZECH 


BE still, my heart, and worship God in peace; 

In holiness and beauty marvel thou. 

This Babe has come to make vain warring cease, 
Adore Him, reverently before Him bow. 

Our fellowship together shall increase, 

And may Thy gracious light, O King, endow 
And guide our rulers back to holy peace 

That understanding love be reborn now. 


We kneel to worship, marvel and adore: 

Our gift is poor—our sinsick broken life, 

But by Thy radiant hope we évermore 

Shall live for days to come beyond this strife. 


We know Thou art the Christ—Thou art the same, 
The Living God to Whom the Magi came. 
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Four Men’s Great Day 


A Lake Shore Experience That Changed Fishermen Into Evangelists 
By NATHAN R. MELHORN 
Luke 5: 1-11. The Sunday School Lesson for February 1 


Frpruary 1 the senior sections of the 
Sunday schools of the U. L. C. A., by 
whom the Improved Uniform Lessons 
for 1942 are studied, will find the text 
prescribed for their interpretation to 
be the first eleven verses of the fifth 
chapter of the Gospel of St. Luke. 
Parallel passages are Matthew 4: 18-22 
and Mark 1: 16-20. The point in the 
records is the calling of James and 
John, sons of Zebedee, and Simon Peter 
and his brother, Andrew, partners in 
fishing. Leaving the craft by which 
they supported themselves they became 
disciples of Jesus. It is, in a word, the 
turning point in four lives and the be- 
ginning of four great careers. What 
these men did is of importance in the 
Christian religion, next to what was 
done by the Son of God, the Messiah 
Himself. 


A Fascinating Picture 


One yields to the temptation to vis- 
ualize the scene at which this great 
change in men’s lives was accomplished. 
One pictures himself as looking down 
upon a spot which is on the shore of 
that little sea or lake in Galilee that 
was hallowed beyond all other bodies 
of water by the ministry of Jesus. One 
dare suppose that it is an hour in the 
earlier half of the day. A crowd of 
people has assembled, a growing crowd 
intent on learning every word. The 
anxiety goes so far as to exert pressure 
from the back upon those who are in 
front. 

At the focal point of the assembly 
is One whose portrait we do not have 
from any of the artists or sculptors of 
nineteen centuries ago. We do not 
even have a detailed word picture of 
His physical characteristics. There are 
many differing traditions about how 
He looked. Some say of Him that He 
was pre-eminent for what one might 
call beauty of form and face; the per- 
fect man, so to speak. Others, resting 
their inferences particularly upon 
Isaiah’s description, “There is no beauty 
that we should desire him,” and to off- 
set the conception of pagans of His time 
relative to the beauty of their gods, 
think of Jesus as ugly. We use the 
word ugly in its common technical 
sense as the opposite of beauty. 

The pressure of the crowd finally 
brought the speaker to the point along 
the edge of the lake that required Him 
either to cease His discourse or to seek 
safety from the pressure of the crowd. 
He chose the latter course, having ob- 
served the location convenient for His 


purpose of two ships such as were used 
on this Sea of Galilee by men who 
made their living through fishing. 


A Thickly Populated Area 


We quote from The Lesson Commen- 
tary for 1942: “The sea abounded in 
fish of excellent quality. . . . Twenty- 
two species have been counted.” The 
body of water with its several names— 
the lake of Gennesaret, the Sea of 
Galilee—was about thirteen miles long, 
seven miles wide at its broadest place, 
and as much as 200 feet deep. It was 
in the midst of a thickly populated sec- 
tion of Palestine. Our authority states 
that no fewer than nine cities could be 
named as located on its shores in the 
time of Jesus. Of these Tiberias is the 
only one now remaining. 

The presence of the crowd that gath- 
ered to hear Jesus on that day is not 
difficult to explain. He had already he- 
come known in the community, adja- 
cent to Nazareth where He had lived 
since boyhood. Capernaum, Bethsaida, 
Chorazin, Tiberias and other towns 
had learned of His wonderful works 
either by seeing their performance or 
by reports of relatives and friends. It 
was known, not only that He could and 
did perform miracles, but that His won- 
derful deeds, besides being exhibitions 
of power were dictated by obedience 
to the Father and love for sin-suffer- 
ing human beings. But even more ar- 
resting of attention than healing, exor- 
cise of demons and teaching with au- 
thority was the message He proclaimed. 

“The kingdom of God is at hand,” 
He declared, and He based the assur- 
ance of this proclamation upon the fact 
that He was sent by the Father to ful- 
fill the promises made to Israel through 
their great lawgiver and prophets. One 
can readily understand why He sought 
a place in a boat and thus protected 
Himself against the pressure of the 
crowds. He, however, took care to finish 
the discourse in which He was engaged 
before He performed the next act which 
is described by Luke in his narrative. 


After Fruitless Toil 


One turns. for the moment to four 
men who had been fishing the night 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


January 26-February 1 ~ 
M. Jesus Calls Disciples. Matthew 4: 18-22. 
T. Called to Follow. Mark 1: 16-20. 
W. Called to Serve. Luke 5: 1-11. 
Th. The Cost of Discipleship. Luke 14: 25-33. 
F. Jesus Teaches His Disciples. Matt. 5: 1-12. 
Sat. Jesus Commands His Disciples. en 7-13. 
S. The Need for Workers. John 4: 31-39. 
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before. They had toiled unsuccessfully 
and had brought in their dirty, stone- 
laden nets rather than a multitude of 
fishes. They were engaged in cleaning 
the utensils of their trade and appar- 
ently not at first a part of the listening 
crowd to whom Jesus was speaking, 
They, or at least some of them, must 
have gone on board their ships as Jesus 
desired them to thrust one of the boats 
out from the land. Nobody ever heard 
of these men until Jesus gave them 
prominence after He discovered them 
in that crowd of listeners from the 
country of Galilee. One’s memory leaps 
forward to see them no longer washing 
nets, but in the company of the Son of 
God as He pursued His mission to its 
final Calvary and to its glorious first 
day of the week when death had been 
conquered. 

Peter, the impetuous; Andrew, the 
humble; John, the meditative; James, 
the man of action—they appear from 
time to time in the journeys of their 
Lord. And following the day of Pente- 
cost, the effect of their calling and of 
the promise of the Holy Ghost’s in- 
spiration of their preaching become ap- 
parent. We see three of them finally 
in the role of martyrs, and the fourth, 
John, meditative to the end, writing a 
last message in defense of the deity of 
his Saviour and giving us that price- 
less inheritance which we now call the 
fourth Gospel. 


The Clinching Demonstration 

But to return to the boat. Having 
concluded His message to the people, 
and implying in His next act the re- 
lationship of divine grace to obedience, 
Jesus bade the disciples let down their 
nets. Peter demurred. He became from 
that time on the spokesman of the 
group on any point that was not clearly 
apprehended when the disciples gath- 
ered around the Lord. But no one ever 
resisted the call of Jesus to His service. 
One of the writers about this lesson 
speaks about the compelling glances of 
the Messiah. The allusion is captivat- 
ing. One thinks of the divine person 
convincing, by His expression of coun- 
tenance as well as by word, those whom 
He desired to have attached to Him- 
self. They let down their nets and 
brought up a great draft of fishes. They 
discovered whom they had as the di- 
rector of their fishing operations. Peter 
expressed their attitude in his words, 
‘Depart from me; for I am a sinful 
man, O Lord.” Jesus therein gave the 
answer to repentant souls that was 
destined to be His reply through His 
church to the confessions of sinful men 
and women for centuries to come: 
“Fear not; from henceforth thou shalt 
catch men.” That was the call to dis- 
cipleship. It was packed by divine 
grace, will power and wisdom. The 
fishers caught men. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TrRaAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


The Great Command 
and the World’s Need 


Matthew 28: 18-20 


In the army the word mission is fre- 
quently used. Soldiers are sent on mis- 
sions; regiments and armies have their 
missions. It is a great word. It recog- 
nizes the right to command. It sym- 
bolizes unquestioning obedience. 

The army has borrowed a word from 
the vocabulary of the church. We are 
also soldiers in an army and have a 
Captain. We receive our marching or- 
ders from Him. Each individual mis- 
sion is related to the whole mission in 
one grand strategy. Our general head- 
quarters is in heaven. 


The Command 


The general statement of our mission 
is found in our Scripture lesson. It is 
often called “The Great Commission.” 
Sometimes it helps us to see an old 
verse in new light by use of a modern 
translation. The Basic English Testa- 
ment (E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1941) 
translates this verse in these words: 
“All authority has been given to me on 
heaven and on earth. Go then, and 
make disciples of all the nations, giving 
them baptism in the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit: 
teaching them to keep all the rules 
which I have given you: and see, I am 
ever with you, even to the end of the 
world.” 

Why should we distinguish between 
the commands of our Captain? We es- 
tablish levels of importance, making 
His rules for honesty, sincerity, for- 
giveness, and all the rest as essentials, 
while this command becomes a matter 
of choice. Indeed there is direct rela- 
tion between the rules for personal 
Christian character and the Great Com- 
mission. 

It is personal Christian character 
founded on redemption in Christ that 
is to spread throughout the world. It 
is Christ’s program for the nations, for 
the world. He was thinking not only 
in terms of a redeemed life here and 
there in the world, living in isolated 
holiness: the dream of Christ for the 
world was national and international 
life founded on the same principles 
that should govern personal life. That 
dream could only be fulfilled by the 
winning of soul by soul, until all the 
world was one in Him. 

How clearly the present world pic- 
ture shows the impossibility of living 


the Christian life in isolation. Chris- 
tianity can never master human re- 
lationships in the large until it masters 
human personalities. On the other 
hand, there can be no full, rounded, 
happy personal Christian life with all 
that it implies, until the nations are 
more fully dominated by the spirit of 
Christ. The Great Command is essen- 
tial for the sake of the world, and for 
the sake of the individual Christian. 
The world cannot hold together half 
Christian and half pagan. 


Contrasts 

There have been too great contrasts 
between the opportunity for normal, 
healthy, happy life in various nations 
of the world. Races, too, have been 
given unequal advantages. In some 
cases this may not be laid at the door 
of our Christian people; but often we 
must confess that we who have had so 
many of the good things of life have 
not shared them as we ought. In par- 
ticular the advantages of Christian edu- 
cation have not been exported with the 
same eagerness as American cotton, or 
machinery, or the products of our 
farms. We have permitted financial 
profits to become mastering motives in 
our world relations. It means some- 
thing that the Orient should have one 
trained medical man to 2,500,000 pop- 
ulation while in America and Canada 
we have had one to three thousand. 
What is true of physicians is true of all 
the good things of life. 

Far greater is the contrast in re- 
ligious hope. Dan Crawford, long-time 
missionary to Africa, said that he had 
been busy about the house and at the 
same time trying to reach some con- 
clusion on a problem that troubled him. 
For that reason he had not talked as 
much as usual. Finally his servant 
said, “Are you angry?” “Why do you 
ask that?” he answered, “You are so 
silent,” was the reply. Then after a 
short pause the black man went on to 
say, “You see, that is the way we have 
always thought about our gods. They 
are so very silent; we are sure that 
they are angry with us.” 

Fear dominates the religious life of 
uncounted millions of the human fam- 
ily. There is no comfort in such faith 
in time of trouble, and in death itself 
there is no hope. The gods of multi- 
tudes must be appeased. They are 
demons, haunting the poor human’s 
footsteps and seeking his destruction. 
While this describes the worst in man- 
made religions, even the best of man- 
made religions offers no assurance, no 
comfort, and if it offers fair guidance 


for life, offers no power for living it. 
Out of such contrasts comes the call 
for missionary effort. We believe that 
Christ died for all men, everywhere. 
Wo race, no class in society, no nation 
is debarred from the offered salvation 
purchased by the life, death and resur- 
rection of Christ. Our mission is clear. 


The Call of the Condemned 

Do you remember the scene at the 
Gate Beautiful recorded in Acts 3 and 
4? The lame man was healed and the 
anger of the Jewish leaders aroused. 
The stirring self-defense of Peter re- 
veals the change wrought in this for- 
merly fearful man. The climax of his 
defense is a great claim for His risen 
Lord. “For neither is there any other 
mame under heaven, that is given 
among men, wherein we must be 
saved.” It was this conviction of the 
absolute and essential need of Christ 
that led the apostles to risk everything 
in the spread of the gospel. The same 
conviction has led every move outward 
from a safe and isolated Christian com- 
munity to the non-Christian world. 
Missionaries have believed this im- 
plicitly, and the home church has been 
willing to back their faith with (its 
prayers and gifts. When missionary 
interest wanes, we may be sure that 
this conviction is losing some of its 
luster and should be concerned about 
the health of the home church. 

The heart of most people responds 
to the call of human need. The Red 
Cross has popular appeal. It should 
have. It is a life-saving organization 
and plays Good Samaritan to suffering 
everywhere that it can reach its hand. 
No disaster in any part of the world 
has been outside its peace-time interest 
and in wartime it is restricted only by 
the situation incident to war. What is 
wrong with our spiritual perceptions if 
we do not respond with even greater 
sacrifices to save men from eternal 
death? 

Recall the historic answer given to 
the question whether the heathen who 
never had a chance to know Christ 
would be eternally condemned. “I am 
not so much concerned about that as 
about my own salvation, if I have not 
done my utmost to give them the op- 
portunity to know Christ.” “There is 
none other name,” must be the convic- 
tion that drives us on to obedience to 
the Great Commission, whatever the 
cost. 

* * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, February 1. 
Next topic, “Our Far-Flung Missionary 
Enterprise.” 
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BOOK ‘REVIEWS 


CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


By J. S. Whale, D.D. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. Pages 197. Price, 
$2.00. 


The delegates to the Edinburgh Con- 
ference returned with the watchword 
Study Doctrine. There has been a 
marked revival of interest in the dog- 
mas of the Christian Church in the past 
few years following the output of many 
good books on the subject. Here is one 
of them. It is not a long book, but 
what it lacks in length it makes up in 
intensity. It is steeped in the New 
Testament, and the New Testament is 
a book of doctrine. It is “solid meat, 
and not the contents of the stock-pot 
boiled down into a smooth mush of 
vague religiosity’—to quote from one 
of the author’s sentences. 

The book is the expansion of eight 
lectures delivered in the University of 
Cambridge to men and women of all 
faculties. The lectures deal with the 
Christian doctrine of Creation, The 
Fall, History, The Atonement, The 
Trinity and The Incarnation, The 
Church, The Word and The Sacra- 
ments, The Last Things. That is the 
menu of a full meal of doctrine, and 
all the dishes are well known—except 
the third. 

The Christian doctrine of History is 
the Kingdom of God. This is perhaps 
the most timely lecture of all. It was 
the teaching of the Hebrew prophets 
that God reveals Himself in time. But 
how can time be the vehicle of eter- 
nity? That is the paradox of the 
Hebraic and Christian outlook on his- 
tory. The Eternal reveals himself in 
time. “Suffered under Pontius Pilate,” 
is the most significant article of the 
Christian creed. The uniqueness of the 
Christian gospel lies in the fact that it 
is anchored in time. The crisis and cli- 
max to which the prophets of Israel 
looked forward was now an actual fact. 
The gospel is history. Time therefore 
is the workshop of God’s holy purpose. 
“Christian. faith asserts the significance 
for God of certain facts of history 
which gives them their significance for 
man as revelation.” The decisive point 
of this revelation is the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ from.the dead. 

This is a sample of the author’s 
trenchant style. With equal vigor and 
positiveness he deals with the other 
articles of the Christian faith. It is a 
fresh and stimulating pronouncement 
on the lines of the newer conservatism. 
The Expository Times says, “We think 
the author would not regard it as a 
contradiction in terms if we were to 
describe his work as written from an 
essentially Catholic and Calvinistic 


standpoint by one of the Congrega- 

tionalist persuasion.” This seems to us 

a fair characterization of the book. 
HERBERT C. ALLEMAN. 


ZAMZAM 


The Story of a Strange Missionary 
Odyssey. Edited by S. Hjalmar Swan- 
son, D.D. Published by the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the Augustana 
Synod. Price, 75 cents. 


201 passengers, 144 of them mission- 
aries, and among that number 8 adults 
and 11 children of the Augustana 
Synod’s mission in Africa, set sail on 
the Zamzam, March 20, 1941. The ship 
was declared a neutral ship. Early on 
the morning of April 17 the ship was 
shelled by the Tamesis, a German 
raider, and after the passengers and 
crew were taken aboard by the raider, 
the Zamzam was sunk. 

The story of the sinking of this “mis- 
sionary ship” was written up in our 
country’s newspapers and broadcast 
over the radio. But in this small vol- 
ume the Augustana Synod’s mission- 
aries have told in their own words 
their thoughts, feelings, and experi- 
ences in the presence of apparent 
death. The book is also fully illustrated 
and there is a map showing the wander- 
ings at sea from March 20 to June 30. 

This is a thrilling, adventurous story, 
hard to believe, yet we know it to be 
true. It is a story of marvelous faith 
and fortitude, and also of God’s loving 
care and protection. Mrs. Danielson 
starts her account with “What a thrill!” 
Her thrill was the thought of returning 
to her husband and work in Africa. 
Read the book and you will say, “What 
a thrill!”—but those three words will 
have a very different meaning for you. 

M. G. Horn. 


GOD’S BACK PASTURE 


By Arthur Wentworth Hewitt. 
Willett, Clark & Co., Chicago, Ill. 1941. 
Pages 144. Price, $1.50. 


Those who have read Dr. Hewitt’s 
other books, “Steeples Among the 
Hills” and “Highland Shepherds,” will 
not want to'miss this one. Those who 
have not read them may want to read 
them first for this book presupposes the 
other two. “Highland Shepherds” is 
now required reading for all who enter 
the Methodist ministry, and his most 
recent book is of equal importance. In 
his preface, Dr. Hewitt states that in 
“Highland Shepherds” he dealt with 
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the professional work of the pastor; 
while this book is sociological and deals 
with the rural parish. 

The book is outspoken against those 
who do not appreciate the village pas- 
torate and who regard rural folk as 
“hicks,” and refer to the country par- 
ish as the “back woods.” He is equally 
outspoken against those with urban 
ambitions who use the rural church 
only as a stepping stone to a so-called © 
“wider field of service.” 

The book is full of contagious enthu- 
siasm. It will make urban pastors 
homesick for the village church of their 
early years. It will point out to the 
rural pastor the importance of his task 
and of the greater opportunities in the 
country for leadership, social priv- 
ileges and professional advancement. 
While this book is written for rural 
pastors, the whole treatment may be 
transferred to the most complex urban 
parish, and will, like Dr. Hewitt’s other 
books, be of invaluable benefit to both 
urban and rural pastors. 

JOHN S. RHINE. 


MEISTER ECKHART 


A Mopvrern Transiation. By Ray- 
mond Bernard Blakney. Harper and 
Brothers, New York. Pages 333. Price, 
$2.00. 


Though the name of Meister Eckhart, 
whose active life covered the latter 
part of the thirteenth and the early 
part. of the fourteenth centuries, has 
been virtually unknown to many of us, 
he was both a distinguished philosopher 
and a powerful preacher. He was a 
German scholar of vision and faith. 
Now at last, hundreds of years after 
he closed his labors, his writings are 
made available to us “in appropriate 
American style.” 

Eckhart was born five years before 
Dante, and died seven years after the 
death of the great Italian. He is cred- 
ited with being the father of German 
idealism. It is said of him that “he 
lifted Christianity above any parochial 
conception and revealed its inner re- 
lation to the great, universal spiritual 
movements which have found expres- 
sion in many forms.” To be told that 
he was called “Brother Eckhart, Prior 
of Urfurt, Vicar of Thuringia,” brings 
familiar sounds to our ears. 

What should be of interest to us is 
the opportunity we have through this 
volume of being introduced to the re- 
ligious thinking of that day, partic- 
ularly of its evangelical character. In 
the first third of the book we have set 
before us an account of the life, work 
and times of Meister Eckhart, while in 
the remaining two-thirds we are pro- 
vided with twenty-eight of his sermons. 

CHARLES P. WILES. 
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OPEN LETTERS 


THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 
OR THE CHURCH 


For more than a quarter of a century 
there has gone on a very consistent 
struggle in our National Capital in be- 
half of the rural people of this nation. 
It had its beginning, source and activity 
in the rural American home, school- 
house, halls and meeting places of the 
farmers, and those who understood and 
spoke the cause of the soil tillers of our 
land. After some time it became ap- 
parent to them that the source of activ- 
ity must be extended from the rural 
people to the seat of our national gov- 
ernment, and that with a national policy 
there would come a real help to the 
rural set-up. This grave problem of 
today in agriculture is discussed not 
only in the countryside, but vigorously 
and interestingly among the nation’s 
lawmakers with an intent to help rural 
life. 

It has demanded attention because 
it is understood to be a vital question, 
involving such a large part of our pop- 
ulation, economic life and well being. 
This has made it a national question, 
where political parties have set forth 
their needful policies in their cam- 
paigns, and have also tried to carry 
through their promises for the welfare 


_ of agriculture. This effort of our na- 


tional government as well as the intel- 


_ lectual search to do justice to rural 


America has given her a new hope and 
strength. It may be a start that not all 
of us agree on as to methods used. But 
one thing we are all agreed on: there 
is a need and it must be faced, or dis- 
aster will come. 

It might be well to consider: Has the 


’ United Lutheran Church come to such 


an understanding and conclusion about 
the rural church as the national gov- 
ernment in its field? Have we made a 
start that assures interest in the future 
of that large section of our Church that 
is so located? It certainly cannot be 
possible that our Church is taking an 
attitude that there is not enough merit 
in the rural question to need our con- 
sideration? Does not this look reasop- 
able to you, if the national government 
has come to see and understand the 
seriousness of the rural problem, and 
is giving time, study and investigation 
to come to a clearer understanding of 
its duty; that the rural church also, 
which lives and labors in this same 
rural field, must be facing some of the 
same serious problems? Is it possible 
for the church to function right—and 
in some instances be able to live on— 
when it is left to its own resources 
without analytical study and a planned 


program, any more than agriculture 
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can? To this there must be an em- 
phatic No. . 

Surely in a church like the United 
Lutheran Church with a trained lead- 
ership there must be a very strong 
awareness not only of national rural 
ills but also of local, denominational 
rural church ills pressing in on every 
hand. That they are existent in the 
church has been shown clearly in the 
work and reports sent forth by a num- 
ber of the other church bodies in this 
field of research, such as the Metho- 
dist, Catholic, Presbyterian, United 
Brethren, and others. There may be 
some doubting Thomases, but after 
some study of the findings, doubt will 
soon vanish. Is it possible that our na- 
tional government has become more 
solicitous for the economic welfare of 
the rural people than our Church is for 
the moral and religious welfare of our 
rural people? We have to look to it 
as our friend and teacher! Is the Mas- 
ter’s saying true, “For the children of 
this world are in their generation wiser 
than the children of Light’? 

G. K. Myxtanp. 


A PASTOR’S LETTER TO HIS 
PEOPLE 


A GRAVE crisis has come upon the 
country that we love. In years past we 
have seen the light of victory shine out 
of a darkness greater even than that 
which is now upon us. And we are 
more than confident that that serene 
light will again be ours. Yet it would 
be folly for us to underestimate the 
present necessity of every one of us 
giving his every resource to insure that 
victory. 

We who love the Lord Jesus have 
always had a two-fold obligation, and 
since Sunday, December 7, that obliga- 
tion is especially binding upon us. As 
citizens of the Kingdom of our Saviour, 
Jesus Christ, we ought to live loyal to 
Him Who has redeemed us with His 
own blood. As citizens of the United 
States we ought to live loyally to the 
country that has given us joys and 
blessings above number. Each day anew 
we ought to rededicate our lives to the 
Cross of Jesus, and to Him Who on 
that Cross stretched forth His arms for 
us and for our salvation. Each day 
anew we ought to pledge our allegiance 
to our flag and to the nation for which 
it stands, by word of mouth, if we so 
desire, in mind and in heart without 
fail. 

Live victoriously for your Saviour, 
giving yourselves daily to His Word 
and to fervent prayer. Live victoriously 
for your country, daily giving your- 
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selves without stint toward the vindica- 
tion of her ideals. By thought, word 
and deed hasten the triumph of our 
land over all her enemies. By your 
daily life show that the Kingdom of our 
Lord is come in your heart also. 

Ivan HEFT. 


December 14, at the morning hour of 
worship, a special Service of Interces- 
sion for our country was held in Beth- 
any Church, Louisville, Ky. 


MORE ABOUT MIRACLE AND 
OTHER NEW TESTAMENT 
WORDS 

Dear LUTHERAN: 

As is my custom, I read “Across the 
Desk” very carefully and with a great 
deal of interest. I was particularly in- 
terested in your columns in the issue 
of December 17. I was of course very 
much pleased with your brief tributes 
to Dr. Gruber and Dr. Leinbach, for 
whom I had the highest respect. 

This letter, however, is especially 
concerned with your little article on 
Miracles. After your paragraph con- 
taining the quotation from the “Cyclo- 
pedia of Religion and Ethics,’ I wish 
that you had gone farther back; if not 
to the source material itself, at least to 
Trench’s Synonyms of the New Testa- 
ment. Perhaps an emphasis on this 
source material might be good for some 
of the ministers, and it might be even 
interesting for some of them to use 
this material. 

Dynamis, power or work of power, 
and Semeion, a sign, are the words 
which are frequently used in the New 
Testament. Teras, wonder, is used but 
is never used alone. It is worth while 
looking up Trench’s Synonyms of the 
New Testament (9th edition, 1880, 
Macmillan and Co., pages 339ff). There 
is a particularly good note in the Gos- 
pel of St. Mark, edited by G. F. Mac- 
lear, page 94 (Cambridge Greek Text 
for Schools and Colleges, Cambridge, 
1904). This series is one to which I 
frequently refer students. 

I had an idea that the frequency of 
the use of the word miracle was due 
probably to the Vulgate Latin; but this 
is not so. I have not made a very care- 
ful study, but the Vulgate seems to use 
signum, prodigium, and virtus (the 
equivalent of dynamis). 

Teras is found frequently in profane 
Greek authors. Thawmata is not used 
of miracles in the New Testament, 
though often in the writings of the 
Greek Fathers. The word miraculum 
seems to be very common in eccle- 
siastical Latin. Perhaps that is why the 
word miracle is so frequently used. 

Rosert C. Horn. 


[Dr. Horn is an authority in the field of 
Greek. Ep.) 
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J. K. Jensen, Christian Steward 


LAY LEADER IN NORTHWEST SYNOD HAS 
VARIED ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


THE members of the church who rep- 
resent its real strength are compara- 
tively few in number. Men and women 
of faith and devotion are the “com- 
munion of saints,’ the pillars of the 
church, and the salt of the earth. Every 
congregation and church body con- 
fidently lays its tasks upon the hearts 
and shoulders of these faithful ones, 
not always knowing who they are. The 
work of the church could not be done 
but for them. 

But even among saints there is dis- 
tinction. Their combined efforts would 
be ineffectual without additional gifts 
to certain of their number. One such 
gift is that of prophetic and capable 
leadership. Saints in the earth, like 
other creatures, may both waste talents 
and commit sad blunders unless their 
efforts are given purpose and direction. 
Ability to do this wisely and well is 
God’s gift to but few in His church. 

Those who know him well and best, 
recognize this quality in J. K. Jensen 
of Janesville, Wis. Mr. Jensen came as 
an emigrant boy from Denmark. His 
background inclined him toward the 
Christian ministry. Preparation for this 
calling included two years in the Chi- 
cago Seminary. However, other factors 
changed the course of his life but not 
its direction. The business of a layman 
has never hindered his calling as a 
churchman. Ability displayed in con- 
ducting the business in which he was 
engaged was soon applied to the work 
of the church. His leadership was en- 
listed in ever widening circles of re- 
sponsibility. No one has contributed 
more in thought and service to the 
work of the Synod of the Northwest. 
Few are his equals in the councils of 
the United Lutheran Church, and his 
consecrated talents are recognized in 
other groups. 


Treasurer Thirty Years 


The first general office in the church 
to which Mr. Jensen was elected was 
that of treasurer of the Synod of the 
Northwest in 1911. That he has been 
re-elected every year for thirty years 
is not because he is an excellent book- 
keeper who accepts and disburses the 
church’s money with fidelity, but be- 
cause as treasurer he assumes a major 
responsibility in getting money needed 
for the church’s work. 

Other executive offices held by Mr. 
Jensen include that of Wisconsin State 
Chairman in the National Lutheran 
Council Campaign for Soldeirs’ and 
Sailors’ Welfare in 1918-19. The task 
of raising $100,000 for Luther Memorial 


By W. P. Curisty, D.D. 


J. K. Tohsee 


Church in Madison, Wis., was headed 
by him. He was a director of the Chi- 
cago Seminary for a number of years, 
and since its inception has been a di- 
rector and the treasurer of Northwest- 
ern Seminary. Through the Steward- 
ship Committee, Mr. Jensen has cham- 
pioned the “grace system” of giving 
within and without synod. In the United 
Lutheran Church he has served as a 
member of the Commission on Lu- 
theran Relations for fifteen years, and 
was elected to the Church’s Executive 
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Board in 1935, and continues as a mem- 
ber. When the Synod of the Northwest 
resolved to raise a Jubilee Fund during 
1941, Mr. Jensen was chosen to direct 
this synod-wide undertaking. While 
ably supported in this task, the fol- 
lowing from the pen of the assistant 
director is a testimony to his leader- 
ship: 

“Very few have had the opportunity 
to observe this man at work in his of- 
fice day by day. Many of our laymen 
are willing to give of their spare time 
to do church work, and the Church 
could not progress without them. But 
here is a layman who gives his spare 
time to his work and what would con- 
stitute full time ‘to the Church—even 
though he holds responsible positions 
in three different business concerns. 
How he does it, I am not prepared to 
explain. But that he does do it is an 
amazing fact which I have witnessed in 
the months spent with him in the 
Jubilee. If we rejoice in the presenta- 
tion of this offering tonight, we cannot 
help but appreciate the leadership, the 
talent and the labor which have been 
voluntarily contributed by Mr. Jensen. 
His efforts have made this service pos- 
sible.” 

The two sons of the Jensen home are 
in the Lutheran ministry and the eldest 
daughter is the mistress of a Lutheran 
parsonage. 


A Friend’s Tribute 


Among the personal traits of this 
servant of the church is a modesty 
which requires restraint in his friends 
who undertake to speak of him. But 
this attempt to do so would be incom- 
plete if it did not include the following 
appreciation from the late Dr. Alfred 
Ramsey, which appeared some years 
ago in the Chicago Tribune: 


JOCK 


A friend I hae in a’ the word implies, 

An opright mon in hame and kirk and state; 
Though no juist a Goliath as tae size, 

In a’ that mak’s a mon he’s great. 


Haird heided, he, in a’ his business deals 

And shairp as tacks in a’ that ca’s for care; 
But wi’ a hairt as saft as ony chiel’s 

When ony haes a sair bit grief tae bear. 


Through a’ the kirk for faith and warks well kept; 
In pooblic place o’ good repute as fit; 

His hoose his hame an haven o’ content; 
And blest the mon wha bides a guest i’ it. 


Clear visioned when tae ithers a’ seems dark, 
And, sae tae speak, possessed 0’ muckle sand, 

Aft ca’ed upon tae oorge some worthy wark, 
What poonch he pits i’ what he takes i’ hand. 


His soobstance hield i ’troost, as seems him best, 
His wont tae minister and no tae talk, 
His name wi’ richt by mony gratefu’ blessed, 


I’m prood tae hae as friend a mon like Jock. 


—Aries 
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SOME NEW YEAR THOUGHTS FROM CANADA 
THAT ARE APPROPRIATE ELSEWHERE 


Ir is New Year’s Eve. The tempera- 
ture in Saskatoon this morning was 32 
degrees below zero, Fahrenheit. The 
night is bright and continues cold. 
There is little snow on the ground, and 
all highways are in good condition. 
People are active and all seems well. 


The year 1941 is at an end and “All’s 


Well!” Yet not so, for the war rages. 
We know that throughout the world 
there is untold suffering and death. 
Man’s inhumanity to man appears in 
aggravated forms in countless places 
and on a stupendous scale. And we 
have just listened to the “On earth 
peace, good will toward men”! How- 
ever, God is true, and hope springs 
eternal in the human breast. The 
Christian never despairs, for he knows 
that God is supreme in the universe 
and His mercy is from everlasting to 
everlasting toward them that fear Him. 
In spite of the war, we can enter the 
New Year with confidence that God 
will vindicate His own and enable them 
to flourish like the palm tree in the 


_ midst of the desert. 


A Tribute 


And Dr. L. F. Gruber, president of 
Chicago Lutheran Seminary, is dead! 
The news was long in reaching me, but 
it was none the less startling. A great 


‘leader in the Church called while still 


in official harness—just as, I am sure, 
he himself would have it. I did not 
know Dr. Gruber very well but I knew 
him well enough to be able to sense in 
some degree his great qualities. I had 


long admired his scholarship before 


meeting him personally, and to meet 
him was to discover the richness of his 
Christian character—his approachable- 
ness, his warm friendliness, his loyal 
helpfulness. Alumni of Chicago will 
prize his signature on their diplomas 
and his fellow educationists will often 
pause to reflect on what they owe to 
his extensive and profound scholar- 
ship. Dr. Gruber was honored in cir- 
cles far beyond the sphere of his own 
church. Let us all thank God for his 
life and influence. 


Gifts Appreciated 

Our seminary at Saskatoon was not 
overlooked when holiday presents were 
distributed. Especially worthy of men- 
tion was a check for $100 from an ever 
faithful friend and another for $25 from 
a man to whose heart institutional work 
in the church is very dear. There were 
gifts from congregations to the institu- 
tion and to students. And not only 
were such gifts of practical assistance, 
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but they were tokens of interest that 
promise more help in days to come. 
One student received a check for $75 
from an organization that has brought 
cheer at many a critical moment in the 
past. Thank you, dear friends. 

I am told that pastors were also re- 
membered; and of that I am glad. In 
many a parsonage there is little enough 
of cheer, and it should not be forgotten 
that pastors and their wives and chil- 
dren are also human. They need nour- 
ishing food and warm clothes and fuel 
for the heater. They, too, appreciate a 
little extra cheer at holiday seasons. 
Their little ones also cry out for the 
toy or the trinket as they pass through 
the stores. Just a little bit of a luxury 
once in a great while! The hard-work- 
ing pastor preaches better when his 
heart is cheered by the thoughtfulness 
of his members, or the Board of Mis- 
sions. His faithful wife stoops with new 
fondness over her baby when she can 
offer it something extra that has come 
through the mail or been left on her 
doorstep. To you who left it there, “It 
is more blessed to give than to receive.” 

The Canadian Government has pro- 
vided that “Cost of Living” bonuses 
shall be paid to all civil servants; but 
is the church making provision for 
bonuses in a similar way? Church 
councils would do well to inquire as to 
the propriety of making adjustments. 
Pastors should not be overlooked be- 
cause they do not press for such ad- 
justments. Every such thoughtful act 
will bring joy, not only to the homes 
of the pastors benefited but to every 
home where the consciousness of hav- 
ing helped to bring it about will be ex- 
perienced. I wonder how many of our 
church councilmen have read “The 
Diary of a Deacon” by Etan. Just now 
I am thinking particularly of the last 
chapter, “The Pastor Gets a Call.” 


The Task of the Whole Church 
Canada joined with the United States 
in officially proclaiming New Year’s 
Day a national day of prayer and in- 
tercession. I think it was well observed. 
We have need to pray. Had God been 
consulted more diligently during the 
years following the last war, the pres- 
ent war might have been averted. There 
are hard days ahead. Men pray for 
victory and they pray for peace through 
victory. They have need to pray for 
wisdom to use the trust conveyed 
through victory and peace. In the 
meantime intercessory prayer should 
become very personal for. men and 
women and children who suffer and die 
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because of the war. There are the men 
and women of the army, navy, and air 
forces. As a church we are committed 
to a program of spiritual helpfulness 
to them. In Canada the Canadian Lu- 
theran Commission for War Service 
endeavors to give assistance, but the 
work is not a task that can be dele- 
gated to a few: it is the task of the 
whole Church, and the pastors are the 
key men. Pastors and congregations 
must follow their members with prayer 
and tokens of cheer. Referring again 
to “The Diary of a Deacon,” I find on 
pages 151 and 152 the following prayer 
that I would like to offer as a sugges- 
tion to pastors: 

“Dear Lord, Thou knowest that there 
are young men (and women) from this 
congregation who are far from home 
and beyond the ministering love of 
their friends and relatives. We are as- 
sembled in Thy house and perhaps 
they are with us in thought and spirit, 
though their bodies and duties are in a 
far country. We cannot see them nor 
reach them with a message. Even their 
parents must be cut off from them. But 
Thou art near to them. We tell Thee of 
our love and of our anxiety and of our 
helplessness. We therefore beseech 
Thee to gather us all around Thee. O 
Thou Whom neither time nor distance 
limits, into Thy hands we commend 
them. Do for them what we would fain 
do. Watch over them as we would 
watch, had we the power. Shelter them 
from unnecessary dangers of body and 
soul, and if any must give his life, so 
bless the supreme sacrifice that it may 
not be in vain. Abate the cruelty and 
hasten the end of this terrible war.” 

Pastors will find much help in the 
“Army and Navy Service Book.” Please 
see that it is circulated. 


Can You Beat It? 


The Church of the Redeemer, New- 
berry, S. C., the Rev. Dr. E. Bryan 
Keisler pastor, in a town with a pop- 
ulation of slightly more than ten thou- 
sand, has among its membership of 750 
(confirmed) the sheriff of the county, 
the county attorney, the mayor of the 
city, the chief of the city police and the 
judge of city court. Even so, there is 
no partiality shown in the enforcement 
of the law, as is evidenced by the fact 
that the pastor in recent years has been 
called upon to pay five fines of $2.00 
each for exceeding the parking time 
limit. The explanation that he was in 
most cases on errands of mercy or en- 
gaged in pastoral counseling was to no 
avail. Dr. Keisler says, “It is hard, but 
it is fair.” For that reason he respects 
the law and the officers all the more 
and is finding it increasingly easy to 
remember the time limits. 
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California 
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COMMUNITIES PROFIT BY LUTHERAN CONGREGATIONS 


Santa Monica, coupled with Long 
Beach, is one of the two most delight- 
fully located beach cities in the Los 
Angeles area—and one of the most 
rapidly developing of all the coast 
cities. 

Not so many years ago, it seemed as 
though the $100,000 property of St. 
Paul’s Church might be lost to the 
Church. What we have today is largely 
through the co-operation of the Board 
of American Missions with the loyal 
members. The Rev. Clifford B. Holand 
is the present pastor. 

Culling from St. Paul’s Messenger: 

St. Paul’s has for the past four years 
been Santa Monica’s most steadily 
growing church. As we have expanded, 
we have had to increase our facilities 
and equipment. A present growing 
need is for pews in the balcony. 

The most recent innovation in St. 
Paul’s is the meeting of the entire 
school, above the Primary, in the 
church auditorium, for the opening ex- 
ercises. 

The Co-ordinating Cabinet, embrac- 
ing every organization in the church, 
served an International Dinner, De- 
cember 11 and 12, in the parish hall. 
These dinners take the place of the 
Scandinavian dinners, which were so 
successful the past two years. 

The motion picture, “The Power of 
God,” was shown in St. Paul’s Decem- 
ber 5. The picture was filmed for the 
Missouri Synod, but St. Paul’s Church 
was selected as the scene of the sanc- 
tuary exhibits. “About one-fifth of the 
picture has its setting in or around this 
church.” 

More than 400 people filled the 
church for an inspiring Community 
Thanksgiving Service, for which the 
special music was provided by this 
church. 

The Holands moved into their own 
new home, 625 21st Place, about Jan- 
uary 1. 


The Santa Monica Hospital has 
passed into the hands of the Lutheran 
Church, January 1. The president of 
the Board of Directors of the California 
Lutheran Hospital is Mr. Fritz C. Noel, 
a charter member of St. Paul’s Church. 


In the Orange Belt 

San Bernardino, Redlands and River- 
side are the three outstanding inland 
cities in the Orange Belt. San Ber- 
nardino got its first business impulse 
when it was selected as the location of 
the Santa Fe Shops; Redlands is noted 
as the home of the wealthy; Riverside 
is made famous largely through the lo- 
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President of the Board of Directors of 
the California Lutheran Hospital 


cation of the Mission Inn Hostelry. San 
Bernardino, also, is the home of the 
popular National Orange Show. 


Pastor H. Paul Romeis and his con- 
gregation unite with others in promot- 
ing the citywide civic and religious 
movements for the common good. One 
of their own most recent improvements 
is the purchase of an Everett Orgatron, 
installed for the Christmas season. The 
money was subscribed in about three 
months, and is being paid in regular 
installments. 

The Romeis family recently moved 
into their own new home. Congratula- 
tions! 


A Pan-Lutheran Ministers’ Associa- 
tion, recently organized, meets monthly 
at Trinity Church, Pasadena. Dr. H. A. 
Anspach is president, and Pastor 
Anderson, United Danish Synod, sec- 
retary. The Missouri brethren are 
taking an active part in the meetings. 


In the U. L. C. A. Ministers’ Associa- 
tion of Los Angeles and Vicinity, the 
Rev. Franklin A. Swanson was elected 
president, and Dr. W. R. Mottern sec- 
retary. 


Golden Wedding Anniversaries 

A delightful golden wedding celebra- 
tion was tendered Dr. and Mrs. J. M. 
Francis, November 17, by the members 
of the First Church, Los Angeles, in 
their church parlors. This congrega- 
tion especially appreciates Dr. and Mrs. 
Francis, because of the able pastoral 
care he gave them a number of times. 

The same congregation gave their 
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new pastor and wife, the Rev. Dr. and 
Mrs. Albert Schwertz, a public recep- 
tion, Sunday afternoon, December 7, 
in the church parlors. Lutheran pas- 
tors and congregations were invited. 


Lutheran laymen and their wives also 
have golden weddings. November 16, 
Mr. and Mrs. KjerGaard, for thirty- 
three years members of Trinity Church, 
Long Beach, celebrated their golden 
wedding at the home of their daughter, 
Mrs. Russel Peterson. They united with 
Trinity the year after its organization, 
holding membership during the well- 
uigh thirty-five years of Dr. Snyder’s 
pastorate. 


A worthy retired minister, the Rev. 
James Witke, was recently laid to rest 
by Dr. Snyder. Mr. Witke had lived in 
Long Beach about two years, and was 
a faithful attendant at Trinity Church. 
He was pastor emeritus of St. Michael’s 
Church, Harrisburg, Pa. 


The First Church, San Diego, re- 
cently rebuilt and electrified their pipe 
organ. New gowns were purchased for 
the senior choir. The entire congrega- 
tion is now supplied with Common 
Service Books. The young people are 
busy with plans for the entertainment 
of the quarterly convention of the Dis- 
trict Luther League in February. 


The twenty-fifth annual convention 
of the Southern Conference Women’s 
Missionary Society was held in the 
First Church, Los Angeles, in Novem- 
ber. Mrs. D. Edward Wright was re- 
elected president; Mrs. J. E. Hoick, 
historian. 


Dr. George H. Hillerman reports his 
son, the Rev. Herbert Hillerman, and 
family, as enjoying their new home, 
and their new work at Juneau, Alaska. 


From the Synod of the 


Northwest 


The Rev. John F. Eshbaugh, who 
served the Antigo-Polar Parish of the 
Northwest Synod for twenty-two 
months while Pastor H. T. Rasmussen 
was on leave of absence directing the 
recent campaign for the Golden Jubilee 
Offering throughout the Synod of the 
Northwest, is now serving a parish in 
and near Queen City, Mo. His new 
field is in the Illinois Synod. 

While much of Pastor Eshbaugh’s 
ministry was spent in the Michigan 
Synod, his first two parishes were in 
the Synod of the Northwest—at Willis- 
ton, N. D., and Alden-Walters, Minn. 
He was graduated from the North- 
western Theological Seminary in 1923. 


The Rev. Carl V. Tambert has ac- 
cepted the call to become pastor of the 
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Church of the Reformation, St. Paul, 
Minn. He took up the new work Jan- 
uary 15. This will fill the vacancy made 
by the removal of the Rev. Frank H. 
Clutz, who resigned June 1, 1941, to 
become pastor of Trinity Church, Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pastor Tambert is a son of the North- 
west Synod, his home church being 
Resurrection, Milwaukee. He has served 
the following pastorates: Mound-Long 
Lake, Minn.; Burlington, Iowa; and St. 
Paul’s Church, Clinton, Iowa. 


The Rev. C. W. Fagerlin has accepted 


the call to First Church, Cannon Falls, 


Minn. This congregation has been with- 
out a pastor since October 30, 1941, 
when the Rev. H. M. Miller resigned 
to become pastor at Portage, Wis. Pas- 
tor Fagerlin has served Mt. Olive 
Church, Montevideo, Minn., since his 
graduation from Northwestern Sem- 
inary in 1938. He now becomes pastor 


of one of the older congregations of the’ 


synod. It was organized in 1900 and 


_ has a record for stability and progress 


throughout the years. 


Home Mission Progress 

Three congregations of the synod en- 
tered 1942 no longer asking aid toward 
their pastors’ salaries from the Board 
of American Missions: St. John’s, Great 
Falls, Mont., the Rev. G. T. Olson pas- 


_ tor; Trinity, Marshfield, Wis., the Rev. 
_C. A. Kipps pastor; and Wooddale, 


Minneapolis, Minn., the Rev. H. J. 
Motz-kus pastor. 

In addition to these, twelve other 
home mission parishes reduced their 
requests, making in all a reduction of 
$2,240 in aid from the Board of Amer- 
ican Missions. 

The reductions facilitated the sup- 
port of Resurrection Church, Green 
Bay, Wis., which began to receive sup- 


_ port in June 1941, and of the two new 


congregations at Butte, Mont., and 
South Beloit, Tl. 
Twenty-two congregations  there- 


fore appear on the budget of the Board 
of American Mission aid approved by 
the synodical board at its meeting De- 
cember 11, 1941, for a total of $131,100 
in 1942. 

Seven parishes continue with support 
unchanged, conditional in three cases 
upon the congregations increasing their 
share to give the whole benefit of their 
growing strength toward an increase in 
the pastor’s salary, and in the other 
four due to changes in pastorate or 
added obligations assumed by the con- 
gregations to improve their facilities 
for service. 

There are two additional congrega- 
tions that receive what aid they get 
from synodical funds. These funds also 
provide the salary of Missionary D. H. 
Shelhart, and one special grant of par- 
sonage rent. The bulk of the synodical 
home mission funds goes to payment 


of interest on loans made to help the 
missions and to make amortizations on 
mission congregations’ loans that the 
synod has underwritten. Much of the 
interest and amortization payments 
may be considered as capital invest- 
ment, later to be refunded by the con- 
gregations when they attain sufficient 
growth and financial strength. The 
synod was compelled during and after 
the depression to enter this field in or- 
der to serve certain mission proper- 
ties. The synodical board is studying 
means to relieve itself of this phase of 
the work. 

—Bulletin, Synod of the Northwest. 
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THREE pastoral changes are noted in 
the Pittsburgh Synod from news notes 
that came to this desk. The Rev. E. 
Stewart Proper, formerly pastor of St. 
Paul’s congregation, Latrobe, has come 
to the Zelienople Old People’s Home 
as assistant superintendent. His new 
work began with the New Year, as Dr. 
C. W. White, superintendent, reports. 
January 11 Erie Conference President 
S. S. Schweikert installed the Rev. 
Calvin S. Brewer as pastor of St. 
Peter’s, North East, Pa. Pastor Brewer 
went to North East from Baden. De- 
cember 14 Samuel Boerstler, S.T.D., 
was installed as pastor of First Church, 
Greensburg. Dr. Boerstler closed a 
very fruitful pastorate in First Church, 
New Kensington, November 30, with 
the fiftieth anniversary of the First 
Church. Here Dr. Boerstler, with the 
co-operation of the members, achieved 
remarkable advance, materially in the 
renovation of the sanctuary of the 
church, and spiritually in the increas- 
ing of communing membership and 
amount of benevolence paid. 


A number of anniversaries and spe- 
cial dedicatory programs are in the 
news notes at hand with New Year. 
Again there is report of dedication of 
flags, the service being in St. John’s 
Church, Erie, G. A. Benze, D.D., pas- 
tor. The flags are a presentation of the 
Brotherhood, the dedication being De- 
cember 7, with address by Attorney 
Jackson Magenau. 


Again from Erie, we read of the re- 
dedication December 14 of Christ 
Church, Lawrence Park, H. F. Obenauf 
pastor, after making of many improve- 
ments throughout the building. Unity, 
Manor, in Greensburg Conference, ob- 
served a fiftieth anniversary, with Pres- 
ident of Synod and Pastor Emeritus 
E. H. Daugherty preaching the special 
sermons. Also speaking were Pastors 
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Paul E. Daugherty, William Mitchell 
and James R. Beamer, sons of the con- 
gregation. Unity is in the Adamsburg 
Parish, now served by Pastor Nelson 
G. Fattman, recently come to this field. 
Christ, West Newton, reports a recent 
service in the parish house following 
interior improvements. This parish, 
J. R. Nicholas pastor, has voted the 
pastor and all other salaried persons a 
10 per cent salary increase. St. James 
Church, Ligonier, closed the 150th an- 
niversary year with the laying of a new 
carpet on the floor of the church au- 
ditorium at cost of $1,400, the Ladies’ 
Guild making this their contribution. 
This parish, C. F. Hildebrand, S.T.D., 
pastor, made its anniversary a quiet 
one, but none the less impressive. 


Word of an unusual dedicatory serv- 
ice comes from Duquesne. In Decem- 
ber a new department store opened 
for business in that thriving industrial 
city. The management called upon 
W. Baker, Jr., D.D., pastor of the First 
Lutheran Church, to conduct a devo- 
tional service prior to the official open- 
ing of the store, invoking divine guid- 
ance upon the successful conduct of the 
business along the lines of honesty and 
truth. 


And from Arnold comes mention of 
the nineteenth anniversary of Calvary 
Church, W. C. Hankey pastor. This 
anniversary was featured by the pres- 
ence as speaker of the synodical super- 
intendent of missions, P. H. R. Mullen, 
D.D. Quite late comes a report from 
the unique twentieth anniversary held 
by Honterus Church, Youngstown, 
Ohio, L. A. Fritsch, D.D., pastor. The 
feature is reported as being the as- 
sembling of the congregation with the 
pastor and his family in an anniversary 
dinner, with an address by a son of the 
congregation, Pastor William J. Welther 
of St. John’s, McKees Rocks. Members 
of each one of the twenty confirmation 
classes instructed by Dr. Fritsch pre- 
sented a program of music consisting 
of the pastor’s favorite songs. This 
congregation is raising a building fund 
to which was added $600 from the last 
Harvest Festival. At these annual Har- 
vest Festivals working members make 
an offering of one day’s wages. 


The Shippenville Parish, Henry J. 
Behrens pastor, also reports dedica- 
tions of liturgical furnishings, most of 
these being memorials, and including 
altar cross, altar lights, missal stand, 
altar edition of the Common Service 
Book, lectern, American and Christian 
flags, and sets of paraments. 


Another parish transfers from the 
mission group to the self-sustaining 
family, Grace, Conneaut, Ohio, N. E. 
Yeiser, D.D., pastor. The congrega- 
tion assumed self-support January 1. 
The congregation was organized in 1901. 
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ENCOURAGING REPORTS FROM THE “PALMETTO STATE” 


A RECENT story coming out of Central 
South Carolina is that of a typical 
Southern “mammy” employed as a 
cook. The old negro let it be known 
that she expected a Christmas gift from 
her employers. When asked what she 
wanted her reply was, “Well, I’se got 
two grandsons goin’ in de army, an’ I 
wants two double-bladed axes for ’em.” 
Upon inquiry as to why she desired 
such a gift she explained, “An’t we 
done fightin’ dis war wid de ‘axes’?” 


The first day of the New Year was 
given to much prayer and _ serious 
meditation by the Lutherans and many 
of other faiths in South Carolina. This 
came in response to the call of our 
President through his special procla- 
mation setting the day apart as a period 
of humliiation, confession, and prayer. 
The Lutheran churches in Columbia 
were open from 9.00 A. M. until 9.00 
P. M. for any members and visitors 
who might wish to enter for medita- 
tion and prayer. In addition special 
prayer services were held in each of 
the churches during the day. Reports 
are that all of these were well attended. 

An observation made by the writer 
in recent weeks which is most en- 
couraging is the attention given to spir- 
itual and religious thoughts by news- 
papers, magazines, and men in public 
life. Not only have we found space 
given news articles on religion in this 
section, but editorials have appeared to 
emphasize this trend. One of the finest 
editorials I have read appeared Christ- 
mas Day in the local afternoon paper. 
It was headed, “‘Out of Travail.” The 
thought expressed was that the spirit 
of Christmas finds its way into the 
hearts of men in spite of distractions 
and conflict; that Christmas lives be- 
cause it is eternal. Men and nations 
may rise and fall, but the spirit of 
Christmas lives on. The call was for 
men to lay hold on these greater and 
lasting values so that there will come 
“peace on earth and good will among 
men.” The local morning paper has 
likewise given special consideration to 
religious values. In one editorial gov- 
ernment officials were criticized for 
certain instructions as to how people 
should pass the time away in bomb 
shelters in case of an air raid. The of- 
ficials suggested among other things a 
“deck of playing cards” should be car- 
ried along. The editorial headed, “We 
Suggest Religion,” commented that 
many people would find more comfort 
and strength if they carried their Bibles 
with them. 

One of these editors was very much 
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surprised and gratified when I walked 
into his office, shook his hand, and ex- 
pressed my personal appreciation for 
his very fine editorial. His reply was 
something like this, “I am happy that 
you thought enough of that editorial to 
speak to me about it. When we write 
something people do not like we hear 
from plenty of them. But when we 
write that which is encouraging and 
worth while we seldom get any re- 
sponse.” 


Pastors and people are looking for- 
ward to the annual meeting of the 
South Carolina Synod to be held in St. 
Paul’s Church, Columbia, H. A. Mc- 
Cullough, D.D., pastor, and the Rev. 
E. D. Ziegler, associate pastor. This 
meeting is scheduled for January 27. 

Reports, not final for the past year, 
indicate that some $50,000 in cash and 
pledges have been raised on the special 
Emergency Appeal for the reduction of 
the indebtedness of the South Caro- 
lina Synod and of Newberry College. 
Final reports for the year will be given 
at the meeting of synod. E. Z. Pence, 
D.D., of Little Mountain, president of 
synod, has served as director for this 
appeal. Director Pence has been active 
and energetic in his efforts to promote 
this program. 


The Lutheran Service Center 

in Columbia, sponsored by the National 
Lutheran Council, opened officially De- 
cember 17. The Center is a large dwell- 
ing house, which, with the furnishings 
presents a homelike atmosphere for the 
men in service. The Rev. Albert Stem- 
mermann is the pastor in charge. The 
program for the opening lists the fol- 
lowing: Invocation, Chaplain J. W. 
Oxner, Senior Hospital Chaplain, Fort 
Jackson; introduction of Pastor Stem- 
mermann; music by the Lutheran Sem- 


inary Quartet; address by E. Z. Pence,. 


D.D., president of the South Carolina 
Synod; greetings by the following: 
Lt.-Col. F. V. M. Dyer, Post Executive 
Officer, Fort Jackson, representing Col. 
R. E. Beebe, Post Commander; Post 
Chaplain Wiley R. Deal, Fort Jackson; 
Hon. Gray Macaulay, member Colum- 
bia City Council, representing the 
Mayor; closing prayer by the Rev. 
Wynne C. Boliek. The program was in 
charge of Dr. Charles E. Fritz, pastor 
of Ebenezer Church, chairman of the 
local committee for promoting the Cen- 
ter. Dr. H. A. McCullough also served 
as a member of this committee. Prior 
to accepting the call as pastor for the 
Service Center, Mr. Stemmermann was 
pastor at Chapin, S. C. 


THE LUTHERAN 


Pastors and Churches 

The Rev. H. B. Watson, for a number 
of years pastor of the St. Mark’s- 
Corinth Parish, near Prosperity, has 
resigned to accept the call of the Mt. 
Horeb Parish at Chapin. He began his 
new work the first of the year, succeed- 
ing the Rev. Albert Stammermann. 


The Rev. John Schmidt, professor at — 
the Lutheran Seminary, has been serv- 
ing as supply pastor at the Church of 
the Incarnation, Columbia, during the 
absence of the regular pastor, the Rev. 
Palmer Pierce. Pastor Pierce is on a 
year’s leave serving as a chaplain. Two 
seminary students have been engaged 
for visitation work in this congregation. 


The congregation of Woman’s Memo- 
rial Church, Spartanburg, is looking 
forward to a new and more desirable 
location and also a new church build- 
ing—this upon sale of the present prop- 
erty to the city schools of Spartanburg. 
Dr. Charles J. Shealy, pastor, is doing 
effective work in this program. 


Faith Church, West Columbia, was 
permanently organized the last Sun- 
day in December with more than forty 
members. The privilege of charter 
membership was left open for a few 
weeks with prospects of the total num- 
ber reaching some 50 or 60. The Rev. 
C. K. Wise, pastor of St. Luke’s, Co- 
lumbia, has been serving as supply 
pastor for the new church also. The 
work of this congregation and the erec- 
tion of the building was effected under 
the leadership of the Rev. T. F. Suber, 
Columbia, superintendent of the South 
Carolina Synod. 


The Rev. P. D. Risinger of Leesville 
is serving as resident supply pastor at 
Silverstreet. The regular pastor, the 
Rev. D. L. Heglar, is the service pastor 
at the Charleston Navy Yard, under 
the direction of the National Lutheran 
Council. 


The Rev. B. S. Dasher is now serving 
the Red Bank Parish, near Lexington, 
coming to this work from Edinburg, Va. 


The Rev. Fulton B. Counts is the res- 
ident supply pastor of the Pelion Par- 
ish, coming to this field from the Geor- 
gia-Alabama Synod. The Rev. J. L. 
Shealy left this work to serve as a 
chaplain in the navy. 

A number of favorable comments 
have been heard from laymen in this 
section on an editorial appearing in 
Tue LUTHERAN several weeks ago rel- 
ative to the Church and War. The 
thoughts expressed by the editor and 
quotations from the Augsburg Confes- 
sion were most acceptable. 


Financial Progress 

The year 1941 appears to have been 
a banner year in financial progress for 
most of the churches in South Caro- 
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lina. The Church of the Reformation, 
Columbia, of which the writer is pas- 
tor, enjoyed the best financial year in 
their sixteen years. As one example of 
this, the congregation is obligated to 
pay $400 per\year to reduce the prin- 
cipal of a building debt. In 1941 a total 
of $900 was paid for this purpose—this 
without any canvass or special effort. 
The building debt is now only $1,900. 
With the year 1942 the Church of the 
Reformation begins the seventh year 
of using the Honor System of sharing. 
No pledges of any kind are sought in 
the congregation, only voluntary con- 
tributions. All members are “on their 
honor before God and each other to 
share their incomes regularly as re- 
ceived.” During 1941, a new two-man- 
ual Moller pipe organ was installed, the 
entire building painted on the interior, 
new paraments purchased, and other 
improvements made. All paid for in 
cash without any canvass or pledges of 
any kind. Every benevolent item for 
the year was also paid in full. 


The Rev. J. B. Harmon of Newberry 


was reecently elected president of the 
Newberry County Ministers’ Union. 


The Rev. Wynne C. Boliek of Colum- 
bia was recently elected president of 
the Ministers’ Union of Columbia. 


H. A. McCullough, D.D., pastor of St. 
Paul’s Church, Columbia, for the past 
thirty years is recovering from an 
operation recently in a local hospital. 


Legacies to Churches 


Mrs. Myrtte Merz has bequeathed 
Ebenezer Church, Indianapolis, Ind., 
the sum of $2,876.27. Of this sum 
$1,000 is for the building fund, $500 
for the cemetery fund, and the re- 
‘mainder is given to the congregation 
as a memorial to her family. 

Pastor Kenneth Hartman writes con- 
cerning this gift, “We place her ex- 
ample before you as an evidence of a 
true Christian spirit.” 


Harrisburg, Pa. By the will of the 
late Helen L. Keller, Zion Church, Dr. 
S. W. Herman pastor, was the recipient 
of $2,000 for promotion of the work of 
three auxiliary organizations, in all of 
which Miss Keller had a very warm 
personal interest: $1,000 to be held in 
trust, the income from which is to be 
given the Missionary Society for a 
Bible reader in India; $500 each, in 
trust, the income from which is to be 
used by the Floral Committee of the 
church and by the Luther League. 

This legacy is another evidence of 
Miss Keller’s conception of her Chris- 
tian stewardship. Under certain con- 
ditions, Zion congregation may receive 
une-fourth of her residuary estate. 
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College Community 
Meets Quota 


Oneonta, N. Y., Citizens Underwrite 
$30, 000 for College 


Preswwent Henry J. Arnold an- 
nounces the successful completion of 
the campaign for $30,000 for Hartwick 
College in Oneonta. The drive was in- 
augurated the middle of November, 
and within two weeks the goal was 
reached. An additional sum of $10,000 
is being sought from friends of the col- 
lege in communities adjacent to One- 
onta. The campaign was conducted by 
an organization of Oneonta citizens. 

The United Lutheran Synod of New 
York during the past year has been 
actively engaged in a campaign for 
$300,000 for Hartwick and Wagner Col- 
leges. Campaign officials predict that 
the goal will be reached. 

December 13, 1941, the alumni drive 
was launched. The officers of the 
Alumni Association hope to raise 
$3,000 from the some six hundred 
alumni who have graduated from the 
college since its founding in 1925. 

The three campaigns are expected to 
net the college approximately $200,000, 
which will be used for the construction 
of a Religion and Arts Building and 
for the stabilization of the financial 
structure of the institution. 


New Chapel Dedicated 


Kitchener, Ont. St. Luke’s Church, 
Kitchener, is located on a new boule- 
vard one block south of the new 
Sunnyside public school, and was 
erected at a cost of $12,800. The build- 
ing is Old English in design and of 
brick construction. The basement con- 
tains the Sunday school auditorium 
with a seating capacity of 110, the be- 
ginners’ room and lounge, and a kitch- 
en. The nave will seat comfortably 
140 people, exclusive of the choir. The 
choir and the organ are located on the 
south side of the chancel. 

In October 1939 the Rev. Homer W. 
Berner, then a senior at Waterloo Sem- 
inary, conducted a survey of the dis- 
trict east of Kitchener on the Preston 
Highway. The definite need for a 
church in this suburban section was 
established. Working in conjunction 
with the Home Mission Committee of 
the Canada Synod, and aided by the 
generosity of some of the Twin City 
Lutheran churches and the Preston 
Lutheran Church, a house was rented 
and two rooms fitted up as a chapel. 
Fifteen persons made up the tiny con- 
gregation at the Christmas service in 
1939. A week later the Sunday school 
was begun. 
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St. Paul’s Lutheran Church 
Sixth & Market Sts., Wilmington, N. C. 
Welcomes Tourists 


Service Men’s Center for Lutherans 
at Camp Davis 
SERVICES 11:00 A. M. and 8:00 P. M. 


WALTER B. FREED, Pastor 


G° wns for Pulpit an dChoir 


Superfrontals, pulpit and lectern 

hangings, bookmarkers, com- 
munion linens, materials cut out. Catalogue 
and samples on request. 


417 Fifth Avenue 
J.M. Hall inc. New York 


seers e 
F vec SPIERS STUDIOS, inc. 


(9'75 FIFTH AVENUE—NEW YORK 
STUDIOS: PATERSON, N. J. 


| STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 


BRONZE TABLETS 


MEMORIALS IN WOOD, MARBLE, IRON, MOSAICS 
. ALTAR FURNISHINGS 4 DESIGNS SUBMITTED 


Just Off the Press! 


A new, attractively illus- 
trated book—“How to Play 
A Small Pipe Organ”— an 
important adjunct to your 
music library. Send 50 cents 
to defray printing and mail- 
ing costs for your copy. 


WICKS 


Tere sinmall 


CRGANS 


fe HIGHLAND: ILLINOIS * Dead. LU 


3 R.GEISSLER ING. : 


SIXTH AVE.NEAR chiles der a 


Church Furnishings 


IN CARVED WOOD AND | Gi 
MARBLE: BRASS: SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS UD 


Fifty-seven members signed a peti- 
tion for organization, and September 8, 
1940, Sunnyside Mission became St. 
Luke’s Church and called as its first 
pastor the student, Mr. Berner, who 
had founded it. 

St. Luke’s has had rapid growth and 
today numbers 142 baptized members. 
June 29, 1941, ground was broken for 
the new chapel, which was dedicated 
November 30. 

Special services and speakers during 
dedication week were F. B. Clausen, 
D.D., president of Waterloo College and 
Seminary; the Rev. W. H. Knauff, St. 
Peter’s, Preston; J. H. Reble, D.D., 
president of the Canada Synod; the 
Rev. H. L. Creager, professor at Water- 
loo Seminary; the Rev. C. S. Roberts, 
St. John’s, Waterloo; Pastor Berner, 
and the Rev. A. W. Lotz, St. Peter’s, 
Kitchener. The choirs of the Twin City 
and Preston churches assisted in these 
services. 
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Japan Missionaries Safe 


From the office of the Board of For- 
eign Missions of the United Lutheran 
Church in Baltimore, Md., news has 
reached THE LUTHERAN from the Coun- 
cil of Secretaries that missionaries still 
in Japan are safe. The cablegram to 
headquarters in Baltimore was re- 
ceived from Secretary Joe J. Mickle of 
the East Asia Committee of the Foreign 
Missions Conference and was dated 
December 31. 

For members of the United Lutheran 
Church and families of missionaries, 
this means that Dr. A. J. Stirewalt and 
Dr. and Mrs. Charles W. Hepner are 
safe. 


Personals 


The Rev. Paul J. Erney, formerly 
pastor of Grace Church, Springfield, 
Ohio, has accepted a call to the Persh- 
ing-Lyonsville Parish, Indiana, effec- 
tive January 1. 


The Rev. O. B. Noren and the choir 
of Second Lutheran Church, Richmond, 
Ind., conducted the services for the 
“family” at Easthaven, State Hospital 
for the Insane, on Christmas Sunday, 
December 21. Pastors Keck and Hurst, 
together with all the ministers of Rich- 
mond and vicinity, take turns in pro- 


viding weekly religious services for the 
people of this great institution. Congre- 
gations numbering 300 to 500 people 
listen with rapt attention to the mes- 
sage and the music. 


After a vacancy of more than a year, 
the Edinburg Parish of the Indiana 
Synod has called the Rev. Richard Ras- 
mussen of Darrtown, Ohio, to become 
their pastor. He took up his work in 
the new field January 1. 

One of the factors that prolonged the 
vacancy in this parish was that the 
government proposed to take over the 
total area of the St. John’s section of the 
parish for army purposes. Since no 
action has been taken by the govern- 
ment, other than making provision for 
immediate entry, the parish will con- 
tinue to function. A readjustment will 
be made if and when necessary. 


The Rev. L. C. Weitzenkamp, re- 
cently of Camas, Wash., has been se- 
cured by the Board of American Mis- 
sions aS a missionary to endeavor to 
establish a United Lutheran Church 
mission in Wichita, Kan. Mr. and Mrs. 
Weitzenkamp have already moved to 
Wichita and are located at 4726 E. 
Douglas Street. 

With the hundreds of new people 
coming to this city and the new com- 
munities being built, there is oppor- 
tunity for additional missionary work. 


LENTEN Self-Denial Offering Devices 


Lenten Self-Denial Slot Envelope Style UL 

An ‘especially designed, substantially made white slot 
envelope, printed in purple with a device for recording daily 
offerings. (12) Size, 3 x 5% inches. Price, 60 cents a hundred. 


Lenten 
Self Denial Offering 


pecially prepared for us. 


13% in. 


Price, $3.25 a hundred, delivery extra. 


Sample on Request. 


Lenten 
Daily Offering Box 
No. 28 


An unusually low-priced offering box es- 
Made of extra 
heavy cardboard with attractive designs on 
front and back, including device for noting 
daily offerings during Lent, and with appro- 
priate Scripture verses on the sides. 
Design and different shape from what has 
been offered previously. Size, 34% x 2% x 


Blank Slot Envelope Style UL 
Same construction as Lenten Self-Denial Slot Envelope, 
but without any printing, ready for printing locally with 
any copy desired. (12) 


Price, 50 cents a hundred. 
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Lenten Box No. 28 


The United Lutheran Publication House 


Thirteenth and Spruce Streets : 


Columbia 


Chicago 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


THE LUTHERAN 


Congregations 


Allentown, Pa. St. John’s Church, 
William C. Schaeffer, D.D., pastor, en- 
ters the new year under the impulse of 
a great generosity on the part of the 
people. The Christmas offering © 
amounted to $1,925.57. Through other 
contributions of the Thanksgiving and 
Advent seasons, the treasurer has met — 
the quarterly interest payment and has — 
reduced the principal of the indebted- 
ness by $2,550. 

This inspires the vestry of the con- 
gregation to believe that the proposed 
final campaign for debt reduction dur- 


, ing Lent, 1942, will relieve the congre- 


gation of its indebtedness. This con- 
gregation is worshiping in one of the 
most beautiful church buildings in the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Paul Ensrud is the minister of 
music of this congregation and is doing 
splendid work with the choirs. 


St. John’s, Friedensburg, the Rev. 
C. A. Steigerwalt pastor, marked its 
150th anniversary with appropriate 
services in November. St. Paul’s, Swm- 
mit Hill, of the same parish, is install- 
ing a new two-manual Hall pipe organ 
and Class A Mayland Chimes. The 
dedication will take place in the near 
future. Congratulations to this able 
pastor and his devoted people. 


Toledo, Ohio. Bethany Church called 
and has the service of the Rev. R. J. 
Olson, who had been at St. Paul’s, 
Temperance, Mich., as supply pastor. 
Bethany congregation was served by 
the late Rev. W. L. Kohne. 

Augsburg Church, whose pulpit be- 
came vacant through the resignation of 
G. W. Miley, D.D., to become president 
of the Synod of Ohio, has called the 
Rev. Carl Satre, who for several years 
was connected with the North Austin 
congregation in Chicago, Ill. He began 
his work January 4 and will reside at 
1913 Rollins Road, Toledo, Ohio. 


Watsontown, Pa. An extensive pro- 
gram of renovation has been completed 
in First Church, the Rev. Harold A. 
Ahalt pastor. The services of rededi- 
cation were held December 14. At the 
morning service M. R. Hamsher, D.D., 
president of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod, preached the sermon, and in the 
evening there was a choir and organ 
recital. 

The Wednesday evening following, 
the president of the Susquehanna Con- 
ference, the Rev. Walter E. Brown, 
brought the message. Services were 
concluded Thursday night, when pas- 
tors of the community brought greet- 
ings. A former pastor of the congre- 
gation, Major William E. Swoope of 
Lebanon, Pa., stationed at Indiantown 
Gap as a chaplain in the United States 
Army, preached the sermon. 
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If You're Going to the Movies 


CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF CURRENT FEATURE FILMS 


Films marked M may appeal to Mature Audience. 

Films marked Y may appeal to Young People. 

Films marked C may appeal to Children. 

+ Means Outstanding for Mature Audience. 

Prepared by Independent Filmscores, a private reviewing service 


Atlas for War in Documentary. Shots from In view of current happenings, re- 


the Pacific previous issues pointing up production of physical scenes is in- 
(The March of “danger zones” in conflict formative. M, Y 
Time) with Japan. ER 
‘Blue, White and Detective. This time, in- Mixture of comedy and suspense here 


dustrial diamonds being is quite successful, despite routine 
smuggled out by Nazi plot. Mystery film fans will find it 
agents engage Michael better than average. M, Y 
Shayne’s attention. 


Perfect (Fox) 
M. B. Hughes 
Lloyd Nolan 
George Reeves 


Comedy. Trick photography Compared with previous films using 


The Body Dis- A evi lms : 
in a tale about a professor’s similar device, this is anticlimactic. 


appears (War.) 


Willie Best fumbling experiments to Early drinking scenes unpalatable. 
E. E. Horton render subjects invisible, Fair comedy. M, Y 
Jeffrey Lynn and vice versa. 
Jane Wyman 
‘Dumbo (RKO; Cartoon about a baby ele- Characterizations are delightful, and 
_ Disney pro- phant whose huge ears absence of horror scenes makes it ac- 
duction) bring him disgrace and woe ceptable for children. Except for re- 


until he learns to fly, grettable use of liquor as motivation 
whereupon he gains con- for first accidental flights, outstanding 
fidence and fame in his of its type. MEY. C 
circus home. 


+H. M. Pulham, Drama. Struggle of a Bos- An adult social commentary, carried 


Esq. (MGM) ton blue-blood to break out by imaginative devices in direc- 
C. Coburn away from stultifying back- tion, with frequent sequences of dis- 
Ruth Hussey ground which in end proves cerning humor. Intelligent entertain- 
Hedy Lamarr too strong for him. ment. M, Y 


Robert Young 


Remember the Drama of a teacher’s de- Particularly effective are the every- 


Day (Fox) votion to her pupils and her day touches in the schoolroom epi- 
C. Colbert own short-lived romance, sodes, the sensitive characterizations, 
Douglas Croft told in retrospect as she the convincing make-up and physical 
John Payne ‘sees one of “her boys” in settings. Avoiding sentimentality, it 
John Shepperd the rush of a presidential is wnderstanding, real. M, Y 
Ann Todd nomination. 


Yow’re in the Army Farce. The inevitable comic A tiresome repetition of this worn- 


Now (War.) pair, in the army by mis- out theme, presented here by actors 
J. Durante take, stumbling into count- far beyond service age in situations 
Phil Silvers less ludicrous mishaps. mostly dull and frequently in poor 


taste. 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 


For Family: Fantasia, The Great Commandment, The Great Dictator, Harmon 
of Michigan, It Started With Eve, Life Begins for Andy Hardy, Men of Boys’ 
Town, the Reluctant Dragon, Thanks a Million. 

For Mature Audience: All That Money Can Buy, Blossoms in the Dust, 
Citizen Kane, Here Comes Mr. Jordan, Hold Back the Dawn, How Green Was My 
Valley, Ku Kan, Ladies in Retirement, The Little Foxes, Major Barbara, Meet 
John Doe, The Men in Her Life, One Foot in Heaven, Sergeant York, Shining 
Victory, The Stars Look Down, Suspicion, Target for Tonight. 


The total cost of improvements was 
approximately $13,000, of which one- 
third has been raised and paid since 
March 1, 1941. Among the improve- 
ments are the new organ console and 
the relocation of it and the choir in the 
chancel. Chimes have been added to 
the organ, which is now controlled by 
electric action. New carpet, lights, and 
pews have been placed in the audi- 
torium of the church, which has been 


redecorated. A hand-carved reredos 
adds to the churchliness of the chancel. 

Some time ago the steeple of the 
church was struck by lightning. This 
necessitated its removal. A modern 
tower now replaces the old steeple. 

On the day of rededication the con- 
gregation received, as a gift from Mrs. 
Margaret Radel, Gorham candlesticks, 
six offering plates, and an altar paint- 
ing of Christ. 
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_ 3 MARION 
"7 COLLEGE 


A LUTHERAN 
COLLEGE FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN 


Accredited Junior 
College and last two 
years of High School 
in famous “blue 
grass” region of Vir- 

inia. Liberal Arts, 
re - library. Pre- 
nan £ nursing, Pre - jour- 
nalism, Pre-Social work, Education, Business 
Education, Home Economics, Music, Speech. 
Happy home and social life in atmosphere 
of Southern culture. 68th year. Rates $475.00 
to $520.00. Catalogue and view book.—H. J. 
Rhyne, Pres., Box K, Marion, Va. 


This beautiful] De Luxe reine 
Church Bulletin Board, sold 
at the extreme low price of 
$59.00. More than five thou- 
sand now in use. 

New sign panels to fit your old cabinet can 


WILLLAST A 
LIFE. TIME 


. be furnished in any desired size at small cost. 


Or you can build your own cabinet from our 
free blue prints and have a complete new bul- 
letin at a great saving. 
Write for information. 
H. E. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 
Choir 


Write for Cat. L-8 
Pulpit GOWN S 


Confirmation Robes, Paraments. 
Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. State your 
needs. Catalog, samples on re- 
quest. DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1127 S. 4th St., Greenville, 111. 


a 
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CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT VESTMENTS 


HANGINGS - ORNAMENTS - FRINGES 
FURNISHINGS AND SUPPLIES 


Catalogue Free on Request. 
The C. E. WARD CO., New London, O. 


Free Cigar 


STAMINA 


WICKS ORGANS ARE 
BUILT TO LAST! 


Superior workmanship, 
finest materials and sound 
basic design assure Wicks 
owners of many, many 
years of lasting and joyous 
epee Booklets will 

sent upon request show- 
ing in detail certain con- 
struction features of this 
instrument. Write for 
booklet — “‘Why Wicks 
Direct-Electric Action 
is Supreme.” 


We invite you to 
¥ give us your nome 
for regulor month- 

ly mailings. 


WICKS ORGANS 


HIGHLAND, ILLINOIS 
Department-—L. U. 
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Interesting Articles 


The Lutheran Church Quarterly be- 
gins the year 1942 with a very interest- 
ing issue. 

Following is a list of The Lutheran 
Church Quarterly’s contents for Jan- 
uary 1942: 

“Ideals for the Pastor’s Study,” by Wil- 
liam R. Seaman, Stowe, Pa. 

“The Relation of Faith and Knowl- 
edge in Aquinas and Luther,” by 
Prof. Robert G. Remsberg, Witten- 
berg College, Springfield, Ohio. 

“Biblical Thinking vs. Aristotelianism 
in Theology,” by Prof. Henry Schaef- 
fer, Maywood, Ill. 

“An Evaluation of the Sabbath,” by 
Prof. Harold Creager, Waterloo, 
Ontario, Canada. 

“Values of Doctrinal Preaching: An 
Estimate of Henry Parry Liddon,” by 
William H. Cooper, Roxborough, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

“Luther and Lyra: A Study in the His- 
tory of Interpretation,” by Dr. Edwin 
F. Keever, Wilmington, N. C. 

“Present Trends in Lutheran Seminary 
Training by C. Umhay Wolf, chap- 
lain at Fort Devens, Mass. 

“The Declaration of a Conscientious 
Objector,” by James E. Bristol, 
Camden, N. J. 

“What Shall We Name the Baby?” by 
Dr. George R. Seltzer, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Northern Conference, 
California Synod 


Beautirut St. Matthew’s Church, 
San Francisco, Calif., furnished the ac- 
commodations for the autumn meeting 
of the Northern Conference of the 
Synod of California. Pastor Herman 
Lucas and his people were very 
thoughtful of the comfort and conven- 
iences of the delegates. 

The delegates to the Women’s Con- 
vention, which was held at the same 
time in the nearby Augustana Church, 
joined in the Communion Service. 

Among the subjects presented and 
discussed were: “The Luther Leagues 
of the Conference,” by the Conference 
Advisor, the Rev. Clarence F. Crouser 
of Sacramento; “The Relationship of 
Pastor and Physician,’ by Dr. O. F. 
Johnson, a prominent physician and 
active layman of Sacramento; “The 
Mission Situation in Japan,” by Dr. L. 
Henning, a returned missionary; and 
“The National Lutheran Council,’ by 
the Rev. J. E. Oslund of St. Mark’s, 
San Francisco. The devotional periods 
were conducted by the Rev. Adam 
Schreiber of St. Paul’s, Fresno, and 
Secretary Awerkamp. 

The main speaker at the Brotherhood 
Banquet was the Rev. Henry H. Cass- 
ler, Protestant chaplain at the U. S. 
Penitentiary on Alcatraz Island. 


NEW book of Lenten read- 

ings in which the reader is 

brought face to face with the 
fact that the sins which caused the. 
Crucifixion are our sins. Fifty chap- 
ters portray the individuals and 
groups in the passion story, making 
application in similarity to daily 
lives of readers. Introductory Bible 
quotations and appropriate prayers 
are included with each chapter. In- 
tended for daily reading from Quin- 
quagesima to Easter. Sincerely writ- 
ten and marked by a deep spiritual 


beauty. 
Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


Were You There? 


By DR. PAUL ZELLER STRODACH 


The United Lutheran Publication House 


Thirteenth and Spruce Streets : Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


Chicago Columbia 


THE LUTHERAN 


The Board of American Missions was 
represented by A. M. Knudsen, D.D. 

Late in the summer a canvass was 
made of a district in San Francisco by 
the Rev. A. L. Groseclose, and the Rev. 
L. C. Weitzenkamp of Camas, Wash., 
was put in charge of the new work. 

Conference spent some time in the 
consideration of the Home Mission sit- 
uation and the opportunities for work 
among the boys in camps. Interest in 
the latter work was intensified by the 
presence of the Rev. Leo B. Nielsen, 
chaplain at Moffett Field. 

Conference paused to honor the 
memory of the Rev. James J. Cham- 
bers, who died at his home in Visalia 
during the summer. He entered the 
synod in 1907 and served congregations 
in Alpaugh and Fresno. 

All the active pastors except one 
were present at the convention. 

W. E. CRrouseEr. 


OBITUARY 
Mrs. William O. Laub 


Cora May, beloved wife of the Rev. William 
O. Laub, pastor of Bethany Church, West Read- 
ing, and Schwarzwald Church, Jacksonwald, 
Pa., entered into life December 9, 1941, at her 
home in Reading, Pa. Her death climaxed a 
year of intense but patient suffering, during 
which she was an example of Christian for- 
titude to all who came in contact with her. 

Mrs. Laub, a native of Cementon, Lehigh 
County, Pa., was a daughter of the late Albert 
and. Mary (McNamara) Tidabock. 

For more than thirty-seven years Pastor and 
Mrs. Laub faithfully served the Bethany- 
Schwarzwald Parish. Serving in her quiet, 
friendly way, Mrs. Laub won the hearts of the 
members of the parish and community, for she 
loved and was loved. 

Surviving oe her husband and these _ chil- 
dren: Mary E., wife of Paul Albright; Harold 
W., Reading; Margaret I., wife of Elsworth 
Schrite, Lansdowne, Pa.; Paul L., Readin ; and 
Ruth J., wife of Hyland Cover, York, Pa. A 
brother, Albert J. Tidabock of Northampton, 
Pa., and a sister, Jennie I. Tidabock of Allen- 
town, Pa., and six grandchildren, also survive. 

Funeral services were held in Bethany 
Church, West Reading. The Rev. David F. 
Longacre of Boyertown, Pa., officiated. Inter- 
ment took place in Stone Church Cemetery, 
near Kreidersville, Pa. 

“Her endearing memory shall long be cher- 
ished by family and friends.” Sister Sara. 


RESOLUTION 
L. Franklin Gruber, D.D., LL.D. 


Forasmuch as it hath pleased Almighty God 
in His great mercy to take unto Himself the 
soul of our brother and beloved president, Levi 
Franklin Gruber: 

We, the Board of Directors of the Chicago 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, as humble 
children of God on earth nevertheless express 
our deep sadness and distress brought us by the 
loss of an outstanding Christian nobleman in 
the Church Militant; 

We, in the same spirit, sincerely regret the 
seminary’s loss of a most capable and inspiring 
professor, a profound and genuine scholar, a 
gifted and stimulating preacher; 

We, furthermore, readily acknowledge and 
reiterate that the consecrated efficiency and 
ability of our departed president conserved the 
life of the seminary through the critical period 
of the last decade. 

Resolved be it, therefore: That in deep hu- 
mility we thank our Father in heaven for the 
ascension of a ransomed soul to the greater 
home in the Church Triumphant of which 
Christ says, ‘In my Father’s house are many 
mansions”’; 

That we furthermore ask our Father who 
“healeth the broken in heart, and bindeth u 
their wounds” to guard and protect with all 
the love of heaven the faithful and devoted 
helpmeet of our departed president, Mrs. Amelia 
Louise Gruber. 

THE COMMITTEE, 
Wm. F. Buch, Chairman. 


SYNODS 


The 113th annual convention of the Lutheran 
Synod of Virginia will convene at Roanoke, 
Va., in St. Mark’s Church, J. L. Sieber, D.D., 
pastor, February 3, 1942, at 700 P. M. 

Hugh J. Rhyne, Sec. 


ary 21, 1942 


The convention of the Georgia-Alabama 
will convene February 10-12, 1942, in 
historic Jerusalem Church, Ebenezer, Ga., 
Rev. C. E. Seastrunk ‘gh The president, 
L. Yost, D.D., will preach the opening 
on at 7.30 P. M., Tuesday, the tenth. The 

’s Supper will be administered. 

John W. Mangum, Sec. 


' The 117th annual convention of the Synod of 
South Carolina will be held in St. Paul’s 
‘Church, Columbia, S. C., H. A. McCullough, 
9.D., and the Rev. Edgar D. Ziegler pastors, 
January 27-29, 1942. The Holy Communion will 
be administered at the first session, Tuesday, 
at 11.00 A. M Karl W. Kinard, Sec. 


PRE-LENTEN RETREAT 


The Pre-Lenten meeting of the Philadelphia 
District of the East Pennsylvania Conference of 
oc: Central Pennsylvania Synod will be held 
in St. Paul’s Church, Wynnewood Road at 
Athen Ave., Ardmore, Pa. A. C. Kanzinger, 
‘D.D., pastor, February 10. The Lord’s Supper 
will be administered at 9.30 A. M. and the Rev. 
‘Guy E. McCarney will preach the sermon. 
Arthur W. Lawver, Sec. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


| It has been the custom of “The Lutheran” 
| ‘ to publish changes of address of clergymen 
| of the U. L. C. A. as a service feature of 
_the paper. 
Many of these changes have come to us 
by means of Post Office Forms which are 
| not always correct. 
| To guarantee greater accuracy in this 
| service it has been decided to publish 
changes of address in “The Lutheran” only 
when we are specifically requested to do so 
by the one whose address is to be published, 
‘or by Secretary Greever of the U. L. C. A. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


¥ 
- Allen, Wilbur M., from 515 Elm St., Rockport, 
’_Ind., to 114 E. 8th St., Mt. Carmel, Ill. 
Barnett, Charles W., from Box 116, Worthing- 
ton, Pa., to R. F. D. 2, Brookville, Pa. 
Buchman, F. N. D., from 61 Gramercy Park, 
New York City, N. Y., to 34 Gramercy Park, 
__ New York City,N.-Y. 
_ Butterer, C. E., from 304 5th Ave., Greenport, 
’_N. Y., to 48 Spencer St., Lyons, N. Y. 
Cauble, John L., from Juneau, Alaska, to 637 
20th Ave., Longview, Wash. 
Clare, R. Donald, from 29 Broadway, Hagers- 
town, Md., to 539 Reynolds Ave., Hagers- 
__ town, Md. 
Eichner, M. A., from Chalfont, Pa., to 167 E. 
Main St., Ephrata, Pa. 
Ernst, Wilton, from 330 Ferry St., Easton, Pa., 
/ to 1605 Ruscomb St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fabian, A. H., from 3824 N. Newcastle, Chicago, 
Tll., to 3548 N. New England Ave., Chicago, 


ms 


. Ii. 
‘ gh E. N., from Fort Loudon, Pa., to 404 Burns 
ut t., Gallitzin, Pa. 

_ Gerberding, Paul J., from 6008 W. Circle Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., to 5846 Bellona Ave., Baltimore, 


Md. 
Harding, William H., from Cicero, N. Y., to 619 
Earle Ave., N., St. Petersburg, Fla. 
“ Heglar, D. L., from Silverstreet, S. C., to 75 
-. Moultrie St., Charleston, S. C. 

Lubold, Guy M., from 382 Maple Ave., Niles, 
Ohio, to 417 Smith St., Niles, Ohio. 


a 
?. 


q Mattes, Alfred L., from 244 Central Ave., 
- Leonia, N. J., to 313 Christie Heights St., 
Leonia, N. J. 


Meister, D.D., H. L., from 2849 May St., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, to 1333 Duncan Ave., Hyde 
__ Park, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Nicholas, D.D.,-J. C., from 434 S. State St., 
hahaa Pa., to 124 W. Duval St., Lake City, 
a. 


Oxner, Jason W., from 118th Inf., 30th Div., 
Fort Jackson, S. C., to West Columbia, S. C. 
Powers, James T., from 1722 Douglas St., N..E., 
Washington, D. C., to River Road, Pottstown, 


Pa. 
Risinger, P. D., from Leesville, S. C., to Silver- 
Street, S. C. 
Runze, Curt H., from 1710 N. 26th St., Philadel- 
or: Pa., to 4351 Pechin St., Roxborough, 
iladelphia, Pa. 


. W., from 54 N. Prospect St., 
Akron, Ohio, to 161 Park St., Akron, Ohio. 
Sox, Dermon A., from 25 12th St., Navy Yard, 
Charleston, S. C., to R. F. D. 3, Fox 468, 

Charleston, S. 'C. 

Swanson, Kenneth C., from 1401 Cedar Lane, 
Richmond, Va., to Box 97, Pinebluff, N. C. 
Tonsing, Ernest, from 206 W. 7th St., Emporia, 

Kan., to 207 W. 6th St., Emporia, Kan. 
Warfield, Paul T., from 1120 Greenwood Ave. 
Trenton, N. Pc. to 152 Maple Shade Ave., 


. N. J. 
aneeokamp, L. C., from 824 N. E. 4th St., 
_ Camas, Wash., to Ww. San 
_ Francisco, Calif. 


Simon, D.D., E 


398 Portal Ave., 


4 
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The Lenten Issues of “The Lutheran” 
Are Now Being Planned! 


Right now at the threshold of another Lenten season the principles 
and practices of our religion have scope and importance beyond that 
of any previous brief period in our history. But their influence will 
be proportioned to the number and understanding of the members of 
our U. L. C. A. congregations by whom they receive consideration. 
The forthcoming issues of THE LUTHERAN will deal with what every 
member should know. 


This is the time to install the self-service display rack and give the 
members an opportunity to get THE LUTHERAN AT THE CHURCH 
at Five Cents a copy. 


The display rack is given FREE for an order for TEN copies or 
more FOR ONE YEAR, payable annually or quarterly in advance. 


You Pay You Get 


Three Cents Five Cents 


A Copy A Copy 


The profit will more than cover unsold copies 


Several hundred congregations are using this service successfully. 
Already individual subscriptions have been received from members 
who started reading THE LUTHERAN because copies were available 
AT THE CHURCH. 

MANY CONGREGATIONS have an annual canvass for sub- 
scriptions at the beginning of and during Lent, because at this 
time the members are specially interested in religious reading. 
Those congregations that did not participate in the October 
campaign should arrange now for a complete canvass for sub- 
scriptions by some local organization, such as the Women’s 
Missionary Society, Luther League, Ladies’ Aid Society, Broth- 
erhood, or Sunday School Class. 


Write for particulars immediately. . 
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TEs Whaterials 


for Lent and Easter 


THE LUTHERA 


The Riches 
OF GOD 


ye dsilletins 


Bulletin No. L-2 


This is the same size as our regular weekly bulletin 
(5% in. x 8% in.). The cover will bear a picture of the 
three crosses on the hill overlooking the city and an 
inspiring message on the meaning of Lent will be found 
on the fourth page. Inside pages are blank. To be used | 


Full of spiritual riches and inspiration, this 
little devotional booklet by Dr. Harms will 
lead you through the Lenten season to a new 
and finer understanding of the beauty and 
the true riches of God. 


Written by a well-known and well-loved 
devotional writer, “The Riches of God” will 
please you as much if not more than last 
year’s “The Contrite Heart.” Each medita- 
tion contains an indicated Scripture passage 
with one verse printed, a short message, and 
a sentence prayer. 


With an especially attractive and expressive 


cover. 


$2.00 a hundred, 


postpaid. 


at mid-week Lenten services and during Holy Week. 


Lenten Folder No. L-3 


This is a small size folder (3% in. x 5% in.), differ- 
ing from L-2 in that it has a different picture on the 
cover and the fourth page is left blank. For special use, 
such as preparation of a program of Lenten services, 


etc., to be mailed in advance. 


No. L-3 Small 


No. L-2. Large 


New booklet of 
daily devotions 
for the Lenten Season 


JOHN HENRY HARMS 


No. L-2—40 cents a hundred for subscribers to our weekly service; 
60 cents a hundred to others. 


No. L-3—35 cents a hundred; 30 cents a hundred in lots of 500 or 


more. Postage prepaid. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


Thirteenth and Spruce Streets 


Chicago 


Columbia 


Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh 


